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lor Better 
- Crusts. 
at Lower 

Production 


Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 


eam International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 













Next time make it 
Flaky Crust—for crusts 
that are more tender 

and stay tender—longer 
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Customers can’t miss your sales message when you tell 
it with Bemis Packages with * Bemis Brand Design * 
True, “Quanta-coded” Colors * Bemis Precision Printing 
Pte <> 





id 
Let us give you the complete story a 
about your Constant Salesman. a @) 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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We Operate 
Our Own 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $" 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 























storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EAsTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 
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What makes a good 





Whether youre 18 or 80 esti 


eligible to serve your country in the Ground Ob- 
server Corps and join thousands of ““Skywatchers” 
who are helping safeguard their country. 





“SKY WATCHER’? 





If you're Male or Female youn 


find yourself sharing this spare time activity 
with many other patriotic men and women from 
interesting walks of life. 





Awareness of danger and the desire 


to do something about it—is the one way you 
can help protect our nation from the threat of 
air attack. 





1 RaettceSBEEEE SERRE 


A spare time activity and one in 
which you can be truly proud. There is no wait- 
ing, no red-tape. Simply pick up the phone and 
call Civil Defense. 


Today, many of your neighbors wear the wings of the Ground Observer 
Corps. But more are needed. The threat has not diminished. So volun- 








Just a few hours a week is au 
you have to give. Your eyes and ears are a chal- 
lenge to unknown aircraft in the sky; the job is 

oe. vitally important. 





Desire to meet new friends ;: 


another reason why so many are joining up with 
the “Skywatchers’’. You'll be glad you did—why 
not act today? 











Why the Ground Observer Corps? 


* In the event of war the Kremlin will strike first. 


teer, right now, for this vital civilian arm in our air defense! $ The Reds ave the capaifiity fer tens sates 


Join the Ground 
Observer Corps 


Contact Civil Defense 








bombings. 
* Our military forces are on guard 24 hours a day. 


* Our radar is constantly scanning the skies but 
radar has limitations. 





* Oniy the eyes and ears of “Skywatchers” in the 
Ground Observer Corps can complete our air 
defense organization. 
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To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





ACentenmal miiis. inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR , * fone —, oreo 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR > ae ~ Age OP 


Bushels 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 1 i : sige i Country and 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 









































“ ” N " D TIMES” 
Roce" “BLODGETT’S” RYE wstcxwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand 1|-7070. 


Wg BUORRUS A711 HY Incorporated 


=... KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


_ OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








MILLING WHEAT ¢ CORN - FEED GRAINS 
J. P. BURRUS, presivent 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & &. c. won. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Bulk Flour Storage 
is the Modern Way 
a * * 
to Mill Efficiently 
If you are operating with a make- 
shift system you do not know the 
real production savings that can 
be obtained from efficient bulk 
flour handling in the mill. 
An expertly designed bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. Ask the 
J-H engineers for an estimate. 
| CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 
JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
sittin Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE . KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


aS g 


MLN ai io 
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SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 






Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Milling Co., Limited |. 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











1S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hoed Flour 


Mills Limited 


MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
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¥ -2 DR 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 











CANADA‘S 





S) WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


” CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 
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GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
SN iTa alice Mi Gel alters 









VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 2 DULUTH 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 




















It is a good resolution for the New Year 
.. . Bake with POLAR BEAR. You will 
never be disappointed in this unex- 
celled brand, milled from the choicest 


hard winter wheats. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Precipitation Falls 
On Southwest, But 
Crop Needs More 


KANSAS CITY—Light rain and 
snow brought some hope of improved 
crop conditions to the hard winter 
wheat areas of the Southwest in the 
past week. As usual, the heaviest 
amounts were received in the east- 
ern areas of Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Precipitation in the West was 
less than .10 of an inch in most in- 
stances. Temperatures were unsea- 
sonally co'd. 

While adding to the sum total of 
moisture received during the growing 
season, it is doubtful if the wheat 
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Soft Wheat Millers Determined to 
Keep Supply and Demand in Balance 


By HENRY S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — The soft 
wheat milling industry is walking a 
tightrope between supply and demand 
factors concerning its basic product, 
and it is determined to circumvent 
any movement which might upset the 
delicate balance and lead to a scar- 
city. 

This was the consensus of the dele- 
gates at the meeting of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., held at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 25. 


which analyzed the supply outlook of 
soft wheat for 1957 and succeeding 
years. Soft wheat millers have been 
apprehensive of the supplies of soft 
wheat available for domestic needs 
for some time because of the Soil 
Bank program. The feeling recently 
has been intensified because of the 
fact that the millers are going into 
the current crop year with no carry- 
over of soft wheat, acreage allot- 
ments are reduced in proportion to 
the national reduction, and in some 
states, particularly the white wheat 
states of Michigan and New York, 








situation in soft wheat areas. Reports 
covering Illinois, southeastern Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Michigan 
and New York were presented. Ap- 
pearing on the panel, moderated by 
Mr. Skidmore, were W. G. Catron, 
Jr., Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
Charles R. Crawford, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville; James Mulroy, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Ralph Brown, Cleveland Grain 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. C. A. 













































































aie) crop was benefited very much in the The meeting, which marked the 10th heavy deposits to the Soil Bank ap- Lamb, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
major part of the Wheat Belt. The @®Miversary of the reorganization of peared to be curtailing potential Station, Wooster; Dudley S. Russell, 
t snow cover disappeared rapidly in the NSWMA, was attended by nearly quantities for milling purposes. Jr., Cargill, Inc., Marietta, Pa.; R. C. 
most of the area and the wheat 180 delegates, a record figure both in A resolution which urged the grain Bryson, Statesville (N.C.) Flour 
p'ants are exposed to wind erosion, Umber and representation of flour ¢ommittee of the organization to keep (Continued on page 21) 
Just prior to the storms of last week, ™ulling capacity. alert to circumvent any action which READ 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
there was heavy dust movement from “Any idea that soft wheat is in might curtail soft wheat supplies was 
high winds, which did not last long surplus supply is a myth, and any passed unanimously. Wheat Export 
and which may not have caused much _ Significant diversion can lead to a The analysis seemed to allay these 
damage. But it is a warning of what shortage, particularly if a short crop fears temporarily, but certain factors . 4 4 
may happen Jater unless mois‘ure occurs.” Thus did James E. Skid- could throw calculations for 1957 Optimism Still 
is received in liberal amounts. more, president of the National Soft supplies awry. 
The extreme eastern part of the Wheat Millers Assn. and president of Several members of the milling in- Lacks Support 
Wheat Belt can be considered in fair J: Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, dustry were called upon in a panel 
ta good condition, but the western Tenn., summarize a _ presentation presentation to analyze the supply By JOHN CIPPERLY 
two thirds is very dry and the cur- Northwestern Miller Washington 
rent crop outlook is poor. In the ne ; 
more northern sections plants are hedging gn a serious 
dormant. But in some of the south- Ch Ni h Mill error made by the Washington cor- 
ern portions of the area wheat has 4 orf western l er JANUARY 29, 1957 respondent of The Northwestern Mill- 
shown slight growth the last two pROCESSING OFFERS—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has oF ih CUERERS, SOF Sa SUED S- 
weeks where some moisture was re- mnigp ; S sue of this journal, upon Ezra Taft 
: announced it is requesting offers to process Commodity Credit , pale ate 
ceived. Cooler temperatures have Benson’s optimistic forecast of wheat 
: s Corp.-owned wheat into 131,400,450 lb. flour for domestic and : 
since retarded this development. 8 exports in the current crop year, 
export shipment. USDA is also requesting offers to process CCC- this correspondent is still of the opin- 
Altogether, the southwestern crop owned corn into 7,905,650 Ib. cornmeal and into 41,053,150 Ib. : nat te Minna a 
outlook is one of the poorest at this a ion that the Secretary was overstat- 
germed cornmeal for domestic and export shipment. USDA : th f heat t h 
tme for many years. Last year F t ing the case tor wheat exports when 
re : has also announced awards for processing CCC-owned wheat and h dicted t f th 
heavy snows were received near the sn: € predicted an outgo of more than 
corn into 45 million pounds flour and 11.7 million pounds corn : 
end of January, but these have been S fer fonction @ ti —=" 400 million bushels. The Department 
missine so far this season. In view mea OF TOPEIQM GOMATION 2... cee ec ee ee errr en sera neeeeresesnes ge of Agriculture now circulates an esti- 
of the limited acreage planted and —REGULAR FEATURES— mate of total wheat and wheat flour 
the substantial soil bank commit- exports for this year of 415 million 
ments, there is less mathematical Flour Markets ................. 14 Foreign Commentary ........... 20 bushels, which, since flour is included, 
chance of an important comeback Wheat Markets ................ 15 Mostly Personal ................ 25 puts expected exportation of wheat 
from : poor start = ean = ba Current Flour Production ....... BE: BE oo kc bdec cnc casee 27 ce amenrae sonata Engg, Bam 
hoped by some segments Oo e trade 2 ‘ a 4 
that the moisture which fell will car- PE Sa dctanenentace bas eeeas 19 Convention Calendar ............ 33 on Dec. 31, 1956, when he said that 
ry crops until the spring rains arrive. (Continued on page 28) 

A Daily FI Output Down for December 
Flour production by U.S. mills in sacks, according to the report. Daily output in December of 1956 in the same month a year ago. ; 
December, as estimated on the basis The total December production de- was more than the 1955 average. The December estimated daily 
of weekly reports to The Northwest- creased from November because of The estimated December produc- average output of 938,000 sacks rep- 
ern Miller from mills believed to ac- one less working day. Total produc- tion by U.S. mills of 18,764,000 sacks resented a decrease of 1.8% from the 
count for 75% of the total U.S. out- tion in December was below that of represented a decrease of 6.4% from November average of 955,000 sacks. 
aT put, amounted to 18,764,000 sacks. the same month a year ago, and the November production of 20,054,000 Compared with the 920,000 sack aver- 

ce Daily average output for the 20 number of working days was one sacks. The December output was age in December of 1955, produc- 
working days was about 938,000 less. 2.9% below the 19,317,000 sack total tion was up 1.9%. 
U.S. Wheat Flour Production for December, 1956 U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
Mills reporting are believed to account for approximately 75% of the total U.S. wheat 2 
flour output. Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of produc- a 
tion at those points. > : 
December, November, December, J etl, 
1956 1956 1955 ho 5 wt Me. ky 1,000 
NPE RRONE 6 sendanse 4 chasse sana 952,800 1,056,700 987,300 rg 1s, j ep *oe. 
ri Sa Get ire 1,796,900 1,962,400 1,865,500 < "e, / ‘ * 
Interior Northwest ~ 3 “, deoscels j a 
NORTHWEST ................ 2,749,700 3,019,100 2,852,800 31 4 ’ ’ ih iy 
Oh © | ee ere Et 1,169,800 1,294,200 1,209.400 ~ N\ " ’ y “1900 
DRI ask oa.) s Ais Sihie drs ec pumcicire eee 4,361,500 4,660,600 4,199 500 900 - 7 me ;, Ae 5 7 
a tao al iia xn / 
ocx 2 SOUTHWEST ................ 5,531,300 5,954,800 5,408,900 £3/ Vy > rs 4 / 
<a 8 yy |? | rT rr eat 2,305,800 2,422,000 2,445,000 &y 7 ee / 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST.. 2,121,500 2,399 900 2,364,400 ~ 2 \Y 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 1,290,000 1.342.100 1.286.300 8001 / 800 
Se ar 13,998,300 15,137,900 14,357,400 8 : eevee 1O0-Year Average, 1946-955 
Percent of TS. Total «.o:0.6:0500000 00 746 755 74.3 $3 --- Daily Average Output, 1955 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 18,764,000 20,054,000* 19,317 000* & J — 1956 Output 
AVERAGE PER DAY ......... 938,000 955,000* 920,000* beer ' \ , ' , 700 
*Production reported by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Dee. Jon Feb Mor. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
= 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The stock posi- 
tion report on all grains for Jan. 1, 
1957, poses a problem for the ware- 
house industry. The industry is now 
contemplating movement of wheat 
from the northern end of the red 
winter wheat belt to the Southwest, 
where there is reportedly more than 
100 million bushels of vacant storage 
space, to accommodate the move- 
ment of CCC bin site corn. 

The USDA report shows there are 
more than 3.4 billion bushels of corn 
and heavy stocks of soybeans on 
hand. Both supplies pose a big prob- 
lem for USDA officials. 

Totals of CCC-owned corn in four 
major corn-producing states are: Llli- 
nois, 225 million bushels; Indiana, 60 
million bushels; Iowa, 345 million 
bushels; and Minnesota, 110 million 
bushels. This is out of a total supply 
of 3.4 billion bushels. 

The government supply position for 
wheat is equally large, but it is spotty 
in distribution. The free market sit- 
uation is a thing apart from the 
supply situation. There were approxi- 
mately 1.49 billion bushels of wheat 
reported on hand Jan. 1. 


Of this quantity, the Pacific North- 
west area reports it has about 130 
million bushels on hand. The supply 
for this sensitive market area is 
divided this way: Washington, 76.4 
million bushels, and Oregon, 58.7 mil- 
lion bushels. Out of those totals CCC 
owns 43.5 million bushels of wheat in 
Oregon and 50.2 million bushels in 
Washington. Some 34 million bushels 
in those totals are stored in the 
mothball fleet. 

This Pacific Northwest total, how- 
ever, fails to enumerate the possible 


ICA Finances 
Pakistan Mill 
For Equipment 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Cooperation Administration is to fi- 
nance the purchase of flour milling 
equipment for a plant in Pakistan. 

This announcement, made by the 
Office of Small Business on Jan. 24, 
calls for a stabilizer for conditioning 
wheat with a capacity of five tons. In 
addition, all necessary parts and ac- 
cessories will be supplied. The recipi- 
ent is the Colony Flour Mills, Factory 
Area, Lyallpur, W. Pakistan. The bid 
deadline is Feb. 11 and the Purchase 
Authorization No. 91-780-99-A-6243. 


‘ About a year ago ICA called for 
bids on the supply of a large quantity 
of equipment for the modernization 
of mills in Korea. European firms 
were involved in the contracts. This 
development led to the voicing of pro- 
tests by the Millers National Federa- 
tion, but government officials said 
they were powerless to stop the deal. 
Some officials admitted that had they 
known about the steps taken by an- 
other branch to finance ‘the equip- 
ment, they would have protested. 

Completion of the contracts result- 
ed in the building up of competition 
for American flour mills in an export 
market with American taxpayers’ 
money. 
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Stock Position Report 
Poses Storage Problem 


supply of wheat in Montana and 
northwestern Idaho which may be 
available for Pacific Northwest 
markets. Even including this poten- 
tial addition to the Pacific North- 
west markets, it seems certain that 
the available supply of wheat against 
the export commitments of USDA is 
short of the total demand. It seems 
possible that exporters and millers 
may have to bid wheat away from 
either the farm holdings or the gov- 
ernment loan soon. 

CCC offices reported they have the 
following stocks of wheat on hand: 
Dallas, 180 million bushels; Kansas 
City, 380 million bushels; and Minne- 
apolis, 110 million bushels. The Chi- 
cago office of CCC reports about 1 
million bushels of soft red wheat on 
hand. 

In announcing this wheat stock 
position report, USDA takes an opti- 
mistic view of the probable reduc- 
tion of the wheat carry-out at the 
end of this crop year. The report 
does not disclose, however, that this 
optimism is supported by weather 
conditions in the Southwest and not 
through any positive action by USDA. 

The corn situation, despite reduc- 
tion in stock of oats and barley and 
sorghum grains, isn’t encouraging. In 
fact, it emphasizes the storage prob- 
lem USDA faces at a time when it is 
under pressure to provide additional 
bin storage space on not less than 
100 million bushels. 


It has been reported that terminal 
elevator men in the northern fringe 
of the red winter wheat belt have 
promised USDA they will make way 
for storage of more than 100 million 
bushels of CCC bin site corn from 
Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa and Ohio. 
The stock position report puts ex- 
treme pressure on this decision. 


CCC owns more than 740 million 
bushels of corn in those four states, 
and this total does not include re-seal 
corn held at the farm level. CCC re- 
cently reported ownership of 670 mil- 
lion bushels of corn at country bin 
sites in all states. Unofficial figures 
on this total from CCC analysts, 
however, are higher. 


This means that CCC will have to 
move more than 100 million bushels 
of corn to the Southwest terminal 
storage area to meet the take-over 
of new crop corn defaults—much of 
which may be the $1.25 loan level 
corn. 





U.S. SALES TO JAPAN 
DISTURB CANADIANS 


WINNIPEG—Canadian grain trad- 
ers expressed some concern at the 
report that Japan has bought sup- 
plies of U.S. spring wheat. Hitherto, 
Canada has had a near-monopoly in 
supplying this type of wheat to the 
Japanese. The price differential, it is 
suggested, was the reason behind the 
Japanese buying switch. The U.S. 
price, after allowing for the subsidy, 
was several cents under the price of 
No. 3 Northern. Individual traders 
argued that the Canadian price 
should have been lowered to meet 
the competition, but other observers 
said this step would have been futile 
since the U.S. would have adjusted 
the subsidy to match. 








Eugene B. DuBois 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT — The 
board of directors of Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has announced the ap- 
pointment of Eugene B. DuBois, New 
Orleans, as a company vice presi- 
dent. Mr. DuBois, who has been with 
Fulton 31 years, was formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of the company’s 
bag division which is headquartered 
in New Orleans. 





Polish, Hungarian 


Aid Will Be on 
Limited Scale 


WASHINGTON — Reliance on the 
appearance of any major demand for 
U.S. agricultural commodities by 
Poland and Hungary at the present 
time is unwarranted, according to 
government sources. This opinion is 
held despite the report that a Polish 
mission is on its way to Washington 
to discuss economic aid. 


The U.S. government, it is learned, 
will not be disposed to grant more 
than $20 million worth of surpluses 
to Poland. This will be used for cot- 
ton, wheat, oils and fats. News re- 
ports, officials assert, have exagger- 
ated economic aid prospects out of 
all proportion to their importance to 
the U.S. surplus position. Similarly, 
any aid for Hungary, another bullish 
factor in the commodity markets, has 
been over-emphasized. 


Hungarian aid is not seen as 
amounting to more than $2.5 million, 
half of which will be handled by the 
International Red Cross to purchase 
food packages, the balance as direct 
aid under the President’s emergency 
disaster aid authority. This could be 
used to distribute wheat flour to 
needy persons in satellite nations, 
provided those nations are friendly 
to the west. 

Any major Polish or Hungarian aid 
will not come until there has been 
some determination of the larger 
Middle East problem, observers say. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN PAYMENT 

OTTAWA — Rumors current here 
indicate that C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, will shortly 
announce -an interim payment on 
wheat by the Canadian Wheat Board 
covering the 1955-56 crop year. The 
announcement is expected before the 
end of February and the payment 
may yield roughly 10¢ bu. 
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MNF Names 


Nominating 
Committees 


CHICAGO—Gerald S. Kennedy, 
president, has appointed the following 
committees, in accordance with by- 
law requirements, to propose candi- 
dates for members of the board of 
directors of Millers National Federa- 
tion for the year which begins with 
the annual convention, the first named 
individual in each case being chair- 
man: 

District I A. 2h 


Marcy, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich.; Walter Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo; Howard L. Woods, 
Woods & Sprague Milling Co., Ine., <Al- 
bion, N.Y. 

District II—A. L. Johnson, Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, Ala.: J. S. Baughman, Jr., 
Baughman Milling Co., Stanford, Ky.; Cohen 
T. Williams, Martha White Mills, Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

District III—C. N. Hiebert, Buhler Mills, 
Inc., Buhler, Kansas; H. B. Lilly, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Owen 
Wimberly, Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Okla. 

District IV—W. F. Ostrander, Centennial 
Mills, Ine., Seattle; Thomas Kerr, Helix 
Milling Co., Portland; Louis A. Melezer, 
Arizona Flour Mills Co., Phoenix, Ariz, 

District V—R. ‘. Blessing, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; S.C. 
Northrop, Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. D. Sogard, Red Wing Milling Co., 


Red Wing, Minn. 

Members may make suggestions to 
a committee member regarding the 
nominations to be made in their dis- 
tricts. The committee reports are 
due Feb. 20, but usually are made in 
advance of that date. After publica- 
tion of the nominees, any five mem- 
bers may propose additional candi- 
dates. The election takes place by 
mail as provided in the by-laws, with 
ballots to be distributed late in 
March. 
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Leo Frank Director 
Of Food Committee 


NEW YORK—Leo Frank, Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., was elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Co- 
ordinating Committee of the Food In- 
dustries at a recent meeting of the 
group at the Hotel New Yorker. 

The committee represents 54 food 
associations with a membership of 
30,000 which works in the interests of 
all branches of the food industries in 
the metropolitan New York area. 

Representatives of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at- 
tending the meeting were Ernest 
Brehm, Yonkers, N.Y., president; Vito 
A. Dondiego, Dondiego Flour Co., 
Brooklyn, vice president; Jack Di 
Fiore, New York, treasurer, and Mr. 
Frank, a past president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Canadian Exports 

WINNIPEG—Weekly export clear- 
ances of Canadian wheat and flour 
continue to fluctuate and for the week 
ended Jan. 24, totaled slightly more 
than 2,770,000 bu. compared with 
nearly 4 million bu. the week pre- 
vious. The latest total included 652,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour and al- 
most half of this was for Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries. 

IWA wheat clearances amounted to 
584,000 bu. with Germany taking 
331,000 and Japan 231,000 bu. The 
remainder went to Ecuador. Class 2 
wheat exports totaled 1,536,000 bu. 
and include 878,000 for the U.K., 
380,000 for Switzerland, 166,000 for 
the Netherlands while the balance 
was divided equally between Belgium 
and Italy. 


odes 
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William Charles Nichols Dies at 86 


USDA Requesting Offers to 
Process CCC-Owned Wheat 
Into 131 Million Lb. Flour 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is requesting 
offers for processing Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat into 131,- 
400,450 lb. flour for domestic and 
export shipment. Bids were request- 
ed on the following: 


Ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S. 
No. 2, grade into 25,958,800 lb. all- 
purpose flour, 72% extraction, for 
domestic shipment ex-mill; 13.5% 
protein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade 
or better, into 10,127,400 lb. bread 
flour, 72% extraction, for domestic 
shipment ex-mill; 12% protein hard 
wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade, into 1,079,- 


ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR— 


800 lb. whole wheat flour, 100% ex- 
traction, for domestic shipment ex- 
mill. 

Ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S. 
No. 2 grade, into 9,415,050 lb. all- 
purpose flour, 72% extraction, for 
export shipment ex-mill; 13.5% pro- 
tein hard wheat U.S. No. 2 grade or 
better, into 55,010,000 Ib. bread flour, 
72% extraction, for export shipment 
ex-mill; 12% protein. hard wheat, 
U.S. No. 2 grade, into 29,819,200 Ib. 
whole wheat flour, 100% extraction, 
for export shipment ex-mill. 

The maximum protein content of 


(Continued on page 26) 




















DOMESTIC —Ex-mill on or before——_—___—_- Packed in 
Destination Mar. 10, '57 Mar. 20, '57 ‘- 10, °57. April 20, '57 bags, !b. 
Alabama, Birmingham ..... 1,035,000 1,035, 000 10 
40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 100 
Arizona, Phoenix ........ 120,000 120,000 100 
California, Sacramento 180,000 180:000 10 
180,000 180,000 100 
Colorado, Denver ....... im 40,000 40. 000 10 
80,000 40,000 80,000 40,000 100 
Florida, Orlando ......... yen 240,000 240,000 10 
120,000 120; ,000 100 
Georgia, Savannah ............ 160,000 160,000 100 
SRO. TCROUND o.c0n cccesccees 40,000 40,000 50 
Illinois, Rock Island ........... 50,000 50,000 10 
240,000 240,000 50 
‘Indiana, Indianapolis ....... oa 80,000 80,000 10 
lowa, Des Moines ....... eee 160,000 160,000 10 
Kentucky, Lexington ........ 250,000 250,000 10 
Louisiana, New Orleans 400,000 400,000 10 
280,000 280,000 50 
Maryland, Baltimore ...... 160,000 40,000 160,000 40,000 50 
\ 40,000 40,000 100 
Massachusetts, Boston .... 160,000 40,000 160,000 40,000 50 
160,000 40,000 160,000 40,000 100 
Mississippi, Jackson ...... 800,000 800,000 10 
80,000 80,000 100 
Missouri, St. Louis ....... ear 80,000 80,000 10 
Nebraska, Omaha ............. 80,000 0,000 10 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 200,000 80,000 200,000 80,000 10 
40,000 40,000 50 
40,000 40,000 100 
New York, New York City .... 40,000 40,000 10 
ee Wee ere eee 537,500 537,500 10 
Oklahoma, Muskogee ......... 560,000 560,000 560,000 560,000 10 
80,000 80,000 100 
Oregon, Portland ...........0% 50,000 50,000 10 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 800,000 800,000 10 
150,000 150,000 50 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 400,000 400,000 10 
50,000 40,000 50,000 40,000 50 
240,000 240,000 100 
South Carolina, Charleston .... 50,000 50,000 100 
Tennessee, Knoxville ..... kiwi 120,000 120,000 10 
422,000 422,000 50 
Texas, Houston ......... 720,000 720,000 10 
120,000 120,000 100 
Virginia, Richmond ........ 200,000 200,000 10 
280,000 280,000 50 
Washington, Seattle ....... 384,900 384,900 50 
West Virginia, Charleston 960,000 960,000 10 
320,000 320,000 50 
Wyoming, Cheyenne ..... ; 40,000 40,000 10 
Puerto Rico (domestic markings, 
export packing) ...... ; 40,000 40,000 10 
ee . 9,324,500 3,654,900 9,324,500 3,654,900 
BREAD FLOUR—DOMESTIC 
Arkansas, Little Rock .... 880,000 560,000 880,000 560,000 10 
160,000 80,000 160,000 80,000 50 
California, Sacramento ... Be 180,000 200,000 180,000 200,000 100 
Maryland, Baltimore ...... 3 40,000 40,000 100 
Illinois, Rock Island ...... .. 360,000 360,000 100 
Louisiana, New Orleans . #- 80,000 80,000 50 
Michigan, Detroit ....... : 100,000 100,000 10 
240,000 240,000 100 
Minnesota, Minneapolis ..... : 80,000 80,000 10 
400,000 . 400,000 100 
Massachusetts, Boston ..... 40,000 40,000 50 
40,000 40,000 100 
New Mexico, Albuquerque ..... 40,000 40,000 100 
New York, New York City .. 1,293,700 1,293,700 100 
North Dakota, Fargo .......... 40,000 40,000 10 
40,000 40,000 100 
Oregon, Portland .......... “s 140,000 140,000 50 
Pennsylvania, Philade!phia a 50,000 50,000 50 
Alaska (domestic markings, 
export packing) .......... 20,000 20,000 50 
einer ee es . 3,713,700 1,350,000 3,713,700 1,350,000 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR— 
DOMESTIC 
California, Sacramento ........ 120,000 120,000 10 
180,000 180,000 100 
New York, New York City 20,000 20,000 10 
130,500 130,500 100 
Massachusetts, Boston ......... 40, 40,000 100 
Washington, Seattle ....... a 43,900 43,900 50 
Alaska (domestic ~ alate 
export packing) saan 5,500 5,500 50 
TOM hc csuisas 470,500 69,400 470,500 69,400 
ALL-PUKYOSE WHEAT FLOUR (ex-mill on or before March 15, 1957) Packing 
EXPORT— Pounds bags, Ib. 
Through Philadelphia, Pa., only (domestic pack, export markings) .. 500,000 5 
East Coast, North of Hatteras ........ccccccccccccncccccsesesees 1,522,050 10 
ee Seer rr errr irr ree ry tre rye ers 850,000 10 
eS Serre ere ere te 500,000 10 
East Coast, North of Hatteras ........cccccccccccccccccccccccsces 2,453,000 100 
iis MRMCRREERS ce nk oa aca Slay en ie natn Satna aie 1,735,000 100 
ieee NE, a 5 cid a cleces weno aniseed shaenessehhwngnwanmes 1,815,000 1c00** 
East Coast, North of EEE ES SO SAG hd EE Ee ila re RT 40,000 100** 
DOE ooo aks 5scuncaeccennésoabwksapenegneeksaeensrebasse 9,415,050 


MINNEAPOLIS—William Charles 
Nichols, who had been a member of 
the staff of The Northwestern Miller 
for nearly half a century when he 
retired in 1949, died Jan. 28 at the 
age of 86. As advertising salesman, 
branch manager, business manager 
and vice president, he had been in 
positions of executive responsibility 
throughout the major part of his long 
connection with The Miller Publish- 
ing Co. 

Mr. Nichols was a_ naturalized 
American citizen, born Feb. 28, 1870, 
in the city of Shrewsbury, Shropshire, 
England. His father, James Thomas 
Nichols, was a paymaster in the Brit- 
ish Royal Navy, holding the non- 
executive rank of commander. With 
no fixed family abode, the education 
of William Charles took place in va- 
rious private schools, principally in 
seaport towns. Thus he was early ex- 
posed to the call of imperial and co- 
lonial adventure. At the age of 15 he 
ran away from home and joined the 
British Cavalry. 

A year after accepting the Queen’s 
shilling he was sent to Egypt, one of 
a contingent designed to form a camel 
corps for the Sudan War. Camels 
failed to materialize (Mr. Nichols in 
later years disclaimed having ever 
ridden one) and the contingent was 
reembarked on a: troopship which in 
the next three months visited Suez, 
Aden, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, 
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William Charles Nichols 


seven years of service with the North- 
west Mounted Police in Canada. 
When he resigned from the Cana- 
dian “Mounties” in 1899, having by 
then achieved the rank of staff ser- 
geant, he accepted an offer from 
Mayor James Gray of Minneapolis 
which would have made him captain 
in charge of the Mounted Police of 
Minneapolis—if the position had not, 





Borneo and Mauritius, eventually 
landing in South Africa. There Mr. 
Nichols qualified as a cavalry instruc- 
tor. Purchasing his discharge, about 
four years later, he joined the Natal 
Mounted Police, in which he served 
for three years, at the end of which 
time he went to Canada to begin 


as he so often afterward said of it, 
“petered out” for political reasons 
beyond his control. That left him 
without a job for the first time in his 
mature life. 

Mr. Nichols’ bride was with him. She 
was a Canadian girl—Isabella Hen- 


(Continued on page 28) 





USDA Announces Acceptances 
For Processing CCC Wheat, 
Corn for Relief Use Abroad 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Jan. 
24 acceptances of offers to process 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat and corn into 45 million 


pounds cornmeal will be for donation 
to U.S. private welfare organizations 
for relief use abroad. The remaining 
440,000 lb. flour and 110,000 Ib. corn- 
meal will be for export to Haiti un- 
pounds of flour and 11.7 million der an International Cooperation Ad- 
pounds of cornmeal for foreign dona- ministration program. 
tion. Details of the awards to flour 
Of the quantity requested, 44 mil- mills in various parts of the country 
lion pounds flour and 11,600,000 are appended. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Processing 
: ; Bag size, charge, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib 
General Mills, Inc. ............ Wichita Falls, Texas 3,000,000 100 $J.04* 
Buffalo 6,500,000 100 17 
Red Wing Milling Co. ............ Red Wing, Minn. 2,000,000 100 17 
1,000,000 100 12 
Flour Wéilis of America ...c.ccccsccccccces Ft. Worth 4,000,000 100 07 
St. Louis 7,500,000 100 10 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. .. .Kansas City 2,500,000 100 04 
‘St. Joseph, Mo. 1,300,000 100 04 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. ............ Abilene, Kansas 1,000,000 100 1151 
Morrison BEng Ge. 2... 00cccccsesece Denton, Texas 500,000 100 13 
500,000 100 08 
I SR GD. oso 5os ics cect cuees Seguin, Texas 640,000 100 -07 
Clifton, Texas 400,000 100 .04 
Denton, Texas 640,000 100 14 
560,000 100 14 
Boy Biate Me Ge. oon cevccscoses Winona, Minn. 2,400,000 100 15 
UES eatin cde dancdbacnexa awed Ft. Worth 2,000,000 100 18'A2 
2,000,000 100 17 
2,000,000 100 17 
Dallas 2,000,000 100 14 
1'559,10 100 12'A 
"440,900 50 45 
CORN MEAL 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .........0ccceeeeee Dallas 1,500,000 100 .80 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ........ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1,200,000 100 74 
600,000 100 55 
i ee Fs. o500 640000 s0cn0008 Lincoln, Neb. 1,000,000 100 62 
DEF TE Ge Sie scsccncvccsees St. Joseph, Mo. 2,300,000 100 92 
110,300 50 89 
Akron, Ohio 640,000 100 72 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 1,000,000 100 86 
er pe Danville, Ill. 500,000 100 73 
1,000,000 100 56 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., ......... Milwaukee 500,000 100 71 
$00,000 100 -61 
920,000 100 55 


*All processing charges listed are credit. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Businessman’s Viewpoint: 





Cereal Chemists Told of Their 


Role in New Product Research 


By Kenneth W. Wakershauser 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—"The milling in- 
dustry should find new ways to sell 
its products, it should not shrink out- 
put to fit a static rate of consump- 
tion,” Atherton Bean, president of 
the International Milling Co., advised 
the Northwest Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
oan. 23; 

Speaking at the January luncheon 
of the Northwest Section at the Hotel 
Radisson, Mr. Bean said, “Our great- 
est opportunity lies ‘not’ in fitting 
production to a decreasing volume, 
but in finding ways to increase vol- 
ume, as has been done in other 
fields.’ He suggested several ways in 
which the cereal chemists can be 
useful in achieving such a goal: 

“They should establish closer con- 
tact with the operative millers who 
run the plants. They should move 
closer to the ‘ever widening group’ 
of bakery technicians who use their 
products.” 

Mr. Bean said that he believes the 
time has come for the milling indus- 
try to adopt collaborative research 


in order to solve such large and ex- 
pensive problems as greater use of 
mill offal, and of protein starches. 


“It is time for us to realize, as 
they have in other fields, that the 
high cost of research, if spread over 
a large number of companies, is rel- 
atively small to the individual,” said 
Mr. Bean. 

He continued: ‘We live in an at- 
mosphere of excitement, of move- 
ment, of great change. Of the 11,000 
operating plants which we had 40 
years ago, only 1,000 are listed by 
the Bureau of the Census today. And 
only 300 to 400 of those listed get 
any attention in the industry. 

“T would say that tremendous im- 
provements in_ transportation, in 
management and in technology have 
played a large part in bringing about 
this consolidation, this decrease in 
the number of operating mills. I 
would also say that cereal technology 
has, during this period, had a great 
impact on our industry. 

“At the International Milling Co. 


a laboratory was established back in 
1909 when the company was faced 
with a unanimous -declaration by 
bakers to produce a flour of uniform 
quality. It was then that millers 
turned to the cereal chemists and 
asked them to produce a flour of 
such uniformity. 

“As a result of that demand, many 
of the changes and improvements 
that have been made in flour have 
come about, in a large measure, from 
the work of technologists in these 
large firms. It is to the credit of 
these big firms that they have recog- 
nized the bakers’ problems of keep- 
ing flour uniform from day to day 
and from month to month. 

“Unfortunately, at least 10,000 
times in that same period some mill- 
ers in the U.S. have thought that 
our industry was incapable of 
change. These millers have gone out 
of business, not counting those ruined 
by fires, of course,” said Mr. Bean. 

Mr. Bean then shifted his line of 
thinking from the past to the future, 
and ventured some predictions of 
“things to come” in the milling busi- 
ness: 

“First, I believe that you will see 
the basic idea changed as to just 
what is bread. We have already seen 
the change from a coarse to a fine 
loaf, and there will be more demands 
and alterations to come. 

“I believe you will see a yearly 
decrease in wheat acreage. I would 
say that there will be a gradual 
shrinkage of the western, hard win- 
ter wheat crop, the high protein 
type from the areas that are normal- 
ly dry. 

“I will venture, too, the opinion 
that there will be a shift in wheat 
acreages. Wheat will be shifted back 
and around to places where it can be 
used outside the area in which it is 
grown. 

“You will see, also, a continuation 
of the present flood of new varieties 
—and these new varieties will not 
necessarily be flour wheat. 

“And you are almost certain to 
see the characteristics which control 
baking content change. 

“In the field of flour milling, we 
are sure to see a static, domestic 





THINGS TO COME—Atherton Bean, center, president of the International 


Milling Co., spoke to the Northwest Section of the American Association of 


Cereal Chemists in Minneapolis Jan. 25 on the subject of “A Businessman’s 
View of Cereal Chemistry.” Pictured with Mr. Bean are, at the left, Dr. 
Robert A. Larsen, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Dr. Paul E. Ramstad, General 


Mills, Inc. 


consumption, and there will be an 
actual, small decline in total pro- 
duction between now and 1975. 

“You will see an increase in bulk 
handling, and you will see less mills 
in the U.S. and Canada and more 
mills in such areas as the Far East, 
where the spirit of nationalism is 
rampant. You will see the increased 
extraction of the endosperm — and 
this will change the quality of our 
flour. 

“In the field of identification, you 
will see, I believe, almost total elim- 
ination in the next few years of the 
concept of ‘hard winters,’ and ‘spring 
wheat.’ The baker doesn’t care if 
bread is made of flour or sawdust— 
he wants it to meet his needs, to 
sell, to fit his wrappers and to do 
all of these things without breaking 
his machines,” said Mr. Bean. 

In the field of baking, Mr. Bean 
ventured the prediction that the 
trend toward fewer and larger plants 
of the last 30 years will continue. He 
said that super highways will make 
it possible for bigger bakeries to 
drive their products longer distances 
at higher speeds. 

“And finally,” said Mr. Bean, “it 
will be up to you, the cereal chem- 
ists, to give the baker the flour he 
must have, the flour which he wants 
with an unvarying quality and uni- 
formity.” 
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Two-Price Wheat 
Bill Introduced 
By Sen. Carlson 


WASHINGTON — A bill has been 
introduced into Congress which would 
put wheat producers under the do- 
mestic parity or two-price system of 
price supports. Flour millers would 
pay the parity price fixed for domes- 
tic use. 

The sponsor of the bill is Sen. 
Frank Carlson (R., Kansas). The 
measure is similar to one he intro- 
duced last session in association with 
Clifford Hope, at that time Republi- 
can representative for Kansas. 

Farmers, under the Carlson bill, 
would be paid 100% of parity for all 
the grain used for human consump- 
tion in the U.S. The remainder would 
go at the market price into the ex- 
port trade and for use as feed. Farm- 
ers would be issued certificates for 
cash payments representing the dif- 
ference between the market price 
and 100% of parity for domestic con- 
sumption each year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DURUM QUOTAS INCREASED 


CANADA—Higher quotas for de- 
livery of durum wheat were put into 
effect Jan. 25 by the Canadian Wheat 
Board at all prairie delivery points. 
Durum wheat quotas were increased 
from 8 to 12 bu. a seeded acre of 
durum wheat subject to a minimum 
delivery quota of 400 bu. 
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MNF Details 
Position on 
Wage Hearing 


CHICAGO — The hearing before 
the U.S. Department of Labor on the 
establishment of a minimum wage 
rate under the Walsh-Healey law for 
flour and corn mills has been post- 
poned from Jan. 29 to Feb. 12. There 
is a possibility that the hearing, 
which previously was recessed, may 
not be held until even a later date, 
the Millers National Federation re- 
ports. 

“The federation position on this 
subject was changed somewhat at 
the recent meeting of the directors,” 
MNF announced. “It will be recalled 
that some months ago the executive 
committee decided that the federa- 
tion should endeavor to prevent the 
establishment of any wage rates for 
the milling industry under the Walsh- 
Healey act, but if this position were 
to be over-ruled then the organiza- 
tion should favor regional determin- 
ations rather than a single minimum. 

“After they studied the matter, 
some members concluded that they 
would favor a single national deter- 
mination and others would favor 
area determinations, should that is- 
sue arise, and there is much disagree- 
ment among members as to the ap- 
propriate boundaries of separate 
areas. Under these circumstances, 
the directors concluded unanimously 
that it is not feasible for the federa- 
tion to become involved in regional 
controversies of this kind and that 
it should devote its efforts to at- 
tempting to persuade the govern- 
ment that no Walsh-Healey mini- 
mum finding should be established 
for the milling industry. 

“The arguments for no determin- 
ation are quite persuasive. Nearly all 
government purchases of mill prod- 
ucts are awarded to plants which 
are paying wage rates well above 
any level which could legally be 
established under the Walsh-Healey 
act. There is no such thing in the 
milling industry as obtaining a gov- 
ernment award because a mill pays 
sub-standard wages, a _ condition 
which has been reputed to exist in 
many other industries. 

“About the only practical results 
of a wage determination for flour 
mills would be to exclude permanent- 
ly the small units of the industry 
from participating in government 
orders, or to force wage rates in 
these mills to an unnatural level. 
Any such discrimination against 
small business is contrary to the 
avowed policy of the government. It 
remains to be seen, however, wheth- 
er argument along this line, amply 
supported by facts, will impress the 
Department of Labor as in most 
other cases it has gone ahead with 
a Walsh-Healey determination when 
it has once started to do so.” 





IWA Sales Report Given 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Jan. 9 to Jan. 22, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 5,381,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement 


against the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 458,787 cwt. of flour (1,062,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 4,319,000 bu. of wheat. The importing country princi- 
pally involved in this week’s sales was Japan. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 75,143,000 bu. 

USDA has also released a report of total 1956-57 transactions in wheat 
and flour recorded by the International Wheat Council through Jan. 18, 1957. 
Total U.S. sales of flour, equal to 496,300 metric tons wheat equivalent, 
represent 7,826,552 cwt. of flour (see table on page 22). 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLA. — Nearly 
200 members of the macaroni and 
allied industries met here last week 
for a Winter Workshop discussion 
along the theme “Building a Better 
Business,” sponsored by the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 


The durum wheat supply, which 
has been in the forefront of dis- 
cussions in previous years, was still 
a major item on the agenda, but 
speakers noted there was an ade- 
quate supply now, with some going 
into exports in the latter part of 
1956. 

Other subjects covered at the 
meeting were buyer motivation, 
product packaging, increased prod- 
uction costs, sales personnel, mar- 
keting, and trade practices. 

Lloyd E. Skinner, president of 
Skinner Manufacturing Co., Omaha, 
Neb., president of the NMMA, gave 
the welcoming address, and made 
some remarks on the _ favorable 
aspects of last year’s activities. 

Mr. Skinner said that 1956 prod- 
uction of 1,080 million pounds was 
an increase of 39 million pounds 


- (346%) over 1955. For the first time 


in the past two years, he said there 
was also an increase in per capita 
consumption. Although admitting 
that the one-tenth of 1% per capi- 
ta increase was a small figure, Mr. 
Skinner said that consumption was 
actually up more than this indicated 
because foreign imports were not 
taken into consideration. 


Best Year Since 1948 


“Actually,” said Mr. Skinner, “this 
was the best year since 1948 which 
was a year of high export, as com- 
pared with last year—a low export 
year.” 

Citing the fact that an adequate 
supply of durum has resulted in do- 
mestic manufacturers returning to 
an all-durum product, he said: “In 
addition to making a better cooking 
quality, there is possibly enough dif- 
ference in taste to account for more 
second helpings and more frequent 
serving of the product.” 

Mr. Skinner advised industry men 
to consider protein additives with an 
open mind toward the improvement 
of the quality of protein as a means 
of making macaroni and spaghetti 
products an even more digestible 
food suitable for geriatic diets. 


AT MACARONI WORKSHOP—Round table discussions were used during 
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Macaroni Industry Winter Workshop 
Draws 200 to Better Business Forum 


Durum Supply, Distribution, 1956-57 Crop Year 


SUPPLY— 
Stocks (July |, 1956) 

Farm, interior mills and elevators 

Commercial 


Total stocks July 1, 1956 
Production in 1956 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Minnesota 


Total production 


Total supply 
DISTRIBUTION— 
Durum mill grind 


Six months, July | through Dec. 31, 1956 
Six months, Jan. | through June 30, 1957 
Two months, July | through Aug. 31, 1957 


Total grind 
1957 Seed requirements 
Feed, cereal manufacture and other uses 
Total processed, plus feed and seed 


Available for export and carryover 


Sold for export through Jan. I1, 1957 ....... 
memenns Beek, ©. GORE b:ac6ceccscceveasscs 
*Estimated. 


Durum Production and Distribution for 














Bu. Bu. 
aaa Ee 4,000,000* 
weet niPe RNS 70/'000 
Nireiencnetcomaes 1,262'000 
Bere eee 5,969,000 
eR ene 18,093,000 
19'600.000 
1'040:000 
TIA RIGA a BA 874,000 
setereune se oeees 39,607,000 
ELROD hore 45,576,000 
eT ae 6,840,000 
arene EERE 9'009'000* 
Maw ere tana 2'500'000* 
RE nro 18,340 000* 
RORY Fe 3'000,000* 
KOEI 4'000;000* 
I TT eee 25,340,000 
ad ise eas 20,236,000 
aeiceaicbees x 10'650,000 
Sees oN 9,586,000 


1951-56 








Crop Years 
(000's omitted) 

Distribution 

Mill Feei, cereal 
Crop year Production  grindings Seed & other uses Exports Total 
EE  whsveabscesanesae 35,492 25,533 3,218 2,071 13,280 44,102 
EE 23,097 23,667 2,940 1,744 2,917 31,268 
SE ath Cuhweenene eens 13,883 11,914 2,165 1,788 41 15,908 
0, SPS ree 5,148 5,862 1,858 579 0 8,299 
. ae 19,580 8,477 2,537 4,574 239 15,877 
WOE. kcgwbb0and 5006 s00x 39,607 17,340* 3,000* 4,000* 10,650* 34,990 

*Estimated. 


Pointing to last year’s successful 
promotional work on low calorie 
spaghetti dinners, Mr. Skinner rec- 
ommended that this, as well as other 
industry publicity and merchandising 
programs, be continued both by the 
association and by individual manu- 
facturers. 

Elihu Robinson spoke on a moti- 
vation study conducted by Food 
Field Reporter in his talk “Why 
Does She Buy It?” Mr. Robinson 
pointed out that spaghetti, macaroni 
and noodles showed a high rate of 
impulse buying. Figures quoted by 
Mr. Robinson indicated that 78% of 
spaghetti purchases were impulse as 
compared to 22% of specifically 
planned purchases. Impulse pur- 
chases of macaroni were 66%, while 
specifically planned purchases were 
27% and generally planned pur- 
chases 7%. Respective figures for 
noodles were 76%, 12%, and 12%. 


ee d ¥ 
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most of the Winter Workshop meeting of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Assn. at Miami Beach. Among the group at the left above are Lee 
Merry (left), durum division, General Mills; and E. W. Kuhn, manager, 
Amber Milling Division, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. In the back- 
ground at left is C. F. Moulton, Braibanti Machinery Co.; and at right, Ellis 
D. English, Commander-Larabee Milling Co. and chairman of the durum 
committee of the Millers National Federation. In the picture at the left 


Theodore R. Sills, industry public 
relations counsel, outlined plans for 
the coming year. These include wide- 
spread use of film strips of individ- 
ual manufacturers; continued. tie-in 
promotions with related foods, and 
more publicity in general. The in- 
dustry fund appropriated for promo- 
tions was increased. 

Despite the fact that a surplus of 
approximately 20 million bushels of 
durum was produced last year, there 
was still some industry concern on 
this subject. Eugene Kuhn, Amber 
Milling Division of Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., St. Paul, gave 
a report of durum supply and dis- 
tribution during 1956 and estimated 
figures on grind and distribution in 
1957. (See accompanying tables.) 

Lee Merry, durum division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, ex- 
plained the export situation. Some 
members had raised questions about 
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the fact that 10 million bushels of 
durum were exported to foreign 
countries, and the possibility of this 
durum being processed and returned 
to the American market to compete 
with domestic products. Robert 
Green, executive secretary of the 
association, reported that in a ques- 
tionnaire sent to Italian manufac- 
turers, three out of four had replied 
that they expected to increase ex- 
ports during the coming year. 


“The concern of macaroni manu- 
facturers may be justified if exces- 
sive amounts move in export and 
cause domestic shortages,” Mr. 
Merry explained. 


“On the other hand, export de- 
mand is a good influence if it re- 
lieves our market of burdensome 
surpluses and maintains a reasonable 
price level in the domestic market. 

“Surpluses over domestic require- 
ments are to be expected if we want 
to be certain of ample production 
and allow for the possibility of short 
crops from adverse growing condi- 
tions. This year’s durum crop pro- 
duced a surplus of approximately 20 
million bushels over and above do- 
mestic needs. This surplus could 
have had a damaging effect on the 
market price of durum with result- 
ing prices so low that there would 
have been only a slim chance of get- 
ting farmers to seed sufficient acre- 
ages to durum this year. 

“The approximate 10 million bush- 
els already sold for export removes 
half of the estimated excess and 
leaves sufficient carry-over plus 
some additional for further sales in 
exvort, should the need arise,” Mr. 
Merry said. “These export sales 
have also removed from our market 
a good portion of less desirable dur- 
um wheats, leaving the _ choicer 
stocks for our domestic use.” 


Italy Largest Durum Buyer 

The largest buyer of exports has 
been Italy, but other countries have 
taken substantial quantities too, he 
reported. Actual shipments that left 
from our seaboard in the five 
months Aug. 1-Dec. 31, 1956 are as 
follows: Holland, 1,380,939 bu.; 
France, 902.260 bu.; Italy, 710.366 
bu.: Sicily, 366500 bu., and Belgium, 
79,408 bu., for a total of 3,439,473 
bu.. Mr. Merry said. 

With approximately 10 million 
bushels durum sold in export and 
only about 3% million shipped 
through Dec. 31, it would indicate 
shipments during the next three 
months should be very heavy, he said. 
Italy will probably receive 90% of 


(Continued on page 16) 





center, Robert Cowan, A. Goodman & Sons, gives a report from his round 
table group on package pictorials. In the background is Lloyd E. Skinner, 
president of the national macaroni group. Robert M. Green, executive secre- 
tary of the association, is shown at the right center as he polls manufac- 
turers for opinions on whether selling effort should be aimed at the grocer 
or consumer. At the right, Charles C. Rossotti, Rossotti Lithograph Corp., 
stresses the importance of the package as a selling tool, and urges the adop- 
tion of color pictorials and recipes in order to make packages more appealing. 
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There was more activity in the 
flour business early last week than 
at any time since mid-December, and 
when it subsided estimates of the 
amount of flour booked ran in the 
vicinity of two million sacks. 

An interest in buying began during 
the week ending Jan. 18, when de- 
clining prices of hard winter wheat 
flour in the Southwest attracted buy- 
ers, despite the fact that most chain 
bakeries were known to be booked 
from 60 to 120 days ahead. Interest 
increased, and on Jan. 21 a falling 
off of spring wheat prices brought 
interest in that area. 

Buying of both types of flour was 
done quickly, and by Jan. 23 it had 
faded away, with bakers again 
booked solidly ahead for at least 60 
days. 

Although flour could still be pur- 
chased at advantageous prices on 
Jan. 28, the demand had disappeared, 
and prices were being nominally quo- 
ted somewhat higher. 

Trade sources estimated the busi- 
ness transacted as preponderantly in 


hard winters, probably 1% million - 


sacks, with the spring wheat mills 
selling the remaining 500,000 sacks. 


Production by U.S. mills for the 
week ending Jan. 25 amounted to 
107% of five-day capacity, a slight 
decrease from 113% of capacity re- 
ported the previous week, but some- 
what more than the 98% of a year 
ago. The mills at Minneapolis report- 
ed production amounting to 117% of 
five-day milling capacity compared 
with 112% a week earlier and only 
100% a year ago. Mills at Buffalo, 
which usually show an increase, pro- 
duced at 116% of capacity last week 
compared with 128% the previous 
week. Production at Buffalo a year 
ago, however, was only 99% of five- 
day capacity. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Nearly 500,000 sacks 
of flour were reported to have been 
sold by spring wheat mills early last 
week, despite the fact that many 
large chain bakeries and other buy- 
ers are known to be booked 60 to 
120 days ahead. The buying was ap- 
parently done on the strength. of 
price declines which occurred Jan. 
al. 

By the middle of the week the 
buying had died. Prices continued 
to display considerable weakness, 
however, right through the end of 
the week on Jan. 25, but there was 
very little demand. 


Family sales were very slow, but 
buyers with old bookings dating back 
several months were busy ordering 
out their flour purchases in order to 
take advantage of shipping discounts 
which expire at the end of January. 
The basie prices of advertised and 
unadvertised brands remained at the 
levels where they have been for sev- 
eral weeks. 


Spring first clears remained tight 
and prices, in contrast to those of 
bakery grades, were firm. Because 
of the uneasiness last week of bak- 
ery flour prices, clears for a time 
were in the unusual position of being 
quoted at prices higher than patent 
flours. 

The brisk business in rye flour 
which occurred nearly two weeks ago 
was ended, and rye prices were set- 
tling back to levels which they oc- 
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Estimated 2,000,000 Sacks of Flour 
Sold in Brief Flurry of Trading 


cupied prior to the heavy selling pe- 
riod. 

The flurry of selling which high- 
lighted the early part of the week 
resulted in sales by spring wheat 
mills amounting to 153% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with only 
72% the previous week. Sales a year 
ago amounted to 86% of capacity. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 117% of five-day capac- 
ity, up 5% from the previous week’s 
figure of 112%. Production a year 
ago amounted to 100% of capacity. 
For the Northwest, production for 
the week was 112% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 113% the pre- 
vious week and 97% a year ago. For 
the interior Northwest it was at 
109% last week, 113% the previous 
week and 95% a year ago. 

Shipping directions for the week 
were reported to be good, and ship- 
ments by spring wheat mills amount- 
ed to 113% of five-day capacity, the 
best week since the holidays. They 
compared favorably with shipments 
of 103% of five-day capacity report- 
ed a week earlier and 108% of five- 
day capacity a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 25: Spring stan- 
dard patent $5.92@6.03, short patent 
$6.02@6.13, spring high gluten $6.47 
@6.57, first clear $5.67@5.97; whole 
wheat $6.02@6.12; family flour $6.20 


@7.35. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: Although most bak- 
ers were thought to be well covered 
on flour needs for some time ahead, 
some rather heavy sales were made 
by hard winter wheat mills of the 
Southwest on a price decline that oc- 
curred late last week. The volume of 
bookings ranged between 1.5 and 2 
million sacks, trade estimates indi- 
cated. This included sales to some 
chains and a fairly large number of 
independents. 

Probably the low government wheat 
crop estimate for the Southwest, is- 
sued a few days ago, put many buyers 
in the frame of mind to take on ad- 
ditional flour when offered at a favor- 
able price even with the prospect of 
having to pay some carrying charges. 
Sales last week averaged 162% of 
capacity, compared with 42% in the 
previous week and 14% a year ago. 


Only a small portion of last week’s 
business, less than 5 percent, was ac- 
counted for by export and govern- 
ment sales. 

Several chain bakers came into the 
market late in the period and booked 
varying quantities of hard winter 
wheat bakery flour. One chain needed 
flour immediately. It bought to cover 
that need and went forward 60 to 90 
days. Another chain added a month’s 
supply to its previous bookings. It is 
believed that the majority of buyers 
are now booked ahead 120 days or 
more. The chain business also stimu- 
lated more independents to book flour. 

Government business again was a 
factor in the Southwest as contracts 
for nearly a half million sacks were 
let late in the week. 

The export market constantly feels 
the boat space shortage, that factor 
holding back a number of potential 
purchasers. A little business was done 
early in the week to Indonesia. Inter- 
ested countries include Japan, Norway 
and others. 

The boat shortage has caused some 
softness in the clears market. Domes- 
tic clears business has been slow, and 
those serving the export trade say 
that the market will firm considerably 
if boat space becomes available so 
that export business can be con- 
summated. 

Family flour sales have been nil 
and directions have been slow to good. 
Bakery directions have been fair to 
very good. 

Quotations Jan. 25, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.55 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.20, first clears $4.95@ 
5.20, second clears $4.90@4.95, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.75@4.90. 

Texas: Texas mills shared in the 
government orders for Italian relief 
flour last week and this, with a little 
activity in bakery flour, amounted to 
around 50% to 60% of capacity. 
Running time averaged five days, 
with some mills running six days in 
order to meet a shipping deadline. 
Quotations Jan. 25, 100 lb. cottons: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.20, 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.05@ 
6.15, first clears, unenriched $5.50@ 

(Continued on page 
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Semolina, Durum Sales Off; 
Running Time, Prices Ease 


The semolina and durum business 
was limited almost wholly to small 
p.d.s. sales during the week ending 
Jan. 25, and spokesmen in the trade 
credited most of it to a lack of export 
interest. 

Some of the sluggishness could 
probably be credited to the fact that 
most macaroni manufacturers who do 
the buying were at their annual con- 
vention in Florida. 

Durum wheat prices slipped accord- 
ingly, ending the week 2¢ lower. The 
price drop occurred Jan. 23. The price 
of semolina flour followed along on 
the same date, softening 5¢. 

In the East, too, semolina sales 
were reported to be below normal. 
Eastern shipping directions were re- 
ported as fair. 

Production by durum mills, for the 
five days averaged 101% of capacity, 


compared with 108% the previous 
week and 100% a year ago. 
Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis Jan. 25 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum .......... $2.65 @ 2.66 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.60@2.65 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.57@2.63 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.54@2.61 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.52@2.60 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.50@2.57 


Medium No. 3 durum or better. . 


. 2.47@2.54 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 21-25 ...... 156,500 157,911 101 
Previous week .. 156,500 *169,343 108 
Oar BHO. 2s. acess 158,500 158,671 100 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-Jan. 25, 1957°........ 4,447,875 
July 1, 1956-Jan,. 27, 1956 ... 4;332,753 

*Revised. ; pe 
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Millfeed Business 
At Slower Pace; 
Prices Soften 


Millfeed prices softened as much as 
$2 in most major markets during the 
week ending Jan. 25, falling back just 
about to levels which existed prior to 
the brisk wave of selling which oc- 
curred two to three weeks ago. De- 
mand was still fairly good, but the 
trade was apprehensive that it might 
be about to enter a typical, between- 
feeding February lull. 

Demand for formula feeds was fair- 
ly brisk in the Northwest, with 
manufacturers reporting sales and 
shipments equal to the level of the 
previous week or somewhat larger. 


Further improvement in hog feed 
demand was helping to keep tonnage 
up, and stepped up shipments of tur- 
key feeds for breeder flocks also was 
a factor in better business for some 
firms. Some growers already are 
taking shipments of turkey starter 
rations. A big volume in this line is 
anticipated this year. 


With backlogs building up some- 
what, manufacturers are fairly opti- 
mistic about the outlook for Febru- 
ary business. Production schedules 
remained at one and one-half to two 
shifts plus some overtime at larger 
plants. 


Feed business in the Southwest 
seemed to be spotty last week, with 
some mixers reporting a pickup from 
a week previous, others noting a let- 
down and still others saying it was 
the same. 


Cattle feed sales have been stimu- 
lated by winter weather over the 
area, but the same winter weather 
has slowed down highway transporta- 
tion so that dock business at some 
mills has been cut because of the in- 
ability of trucks to move with ease 
in the heavy snow. 

Formula hog feed is meeting with 
more demand. Better hog prices have 
caused more growers to hold back 
breeding stock with the result that 
there are more hogs on farms now 
to consume feed. 


Observers say that dealers and 
feeders seem to have built their in- 
ventories up to a fair level and are 
reluctant to go any higher. As is 
true in many industries, the big ques- 
tion among various segments of the 
feed trade seems to involve who is 
going to carry the inventory. Inven- 
tory means that money is tied up, 
observers say, and with money and 
credit so tight, it is worthwhile to 
go to extreme lengths to avoid carry- 
ing more than enough supplies to 
cover immediate needs. This explains 
the appearance of a hand-to-mouth 
buying attitude which persists in the 
trade. 


Hog feeds are moving well, manu- 
facturers say, and cattle feeds, too, 
are going at a good pace. Chick 
starter, however, is being ordered at 
a slower than seasonal rate, and 
this is blamed partly on the low egg 
and poultry market. 


Mills mostly reported a two-day 
backlog. Prices of feeds averaged 
around $1 ton higher for last week. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 56,195 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 58,874 tons 
in the previous week and 50,615 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. i 
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Export Demand, Moisture in 
Southwest Rule Wheat Price 


Precipitation in the Southwest— 
the first of any consequence this crop 
year—and lively export buying were 
dominant factors in the wheat mar- 
ket during the week ending Jan. 25. 
Moisture in the drouth area, though 
not all that the trade had hoped for, 
helped to hold down prices which 
otherwise would have advanced on 
the strength of a heavy export de- 
mand. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 28 were: Chicago—March $2.38@ 
2.37%, May $2.35@2.35%, July 
$2.2614 @2.26%4, September $2.2814@ 
2.2834, December $2.31%¢; Minneapo- 
lis—May $2.33%, July $2.30%; Kan- 
sas City—March $2.314%, May $2.3014, 
July $2.25%4, September $2.27%4, De- 
cember $2.29%. 

There were secondary market fac- 
tors, too, which balanced one an- 
other last week and helped to hold 
price fluctuations to a narrow range. 
A noticeable lack of domestic de- 
mand for wheat tended to soften 
prices on the one hand. But on the 
other there was a definite scarcity 
of wheat offered for market at in- 
terior points, particularly in the 
Southwest. This gave strength to op- 
tions all along the line. The net re- 
sult at week’s end was a minimum 
of price movement on the part of 
wheat futures from levels established 
the previous week. 

The fact that a poor winter wheat 
crop and soil bank commitments will 
bring about a scarcity of offerings 
later this year apparently is encour- 
aging farmers to hang on to their 
grain. Snow and rain midway in the 
week tended to discourage movement 
of wheat to market, too. 

There was some optimism in the 


trade, however, that the moisture 
which fell in the Southwest last 
week, though not nearly ample, may 


have been enough to carry the crop 
until spring rains come to push it 
along to maturity. 

The exporters were back in force 
last week, especially in the Pacific 
Northwest where 19 cargoes were 
said to have been purchased. Buyers 
were India, Japan, Formosa, Paki- 
stan and Portugal, with additional 
inquiries reported. Not all the pur- 
chasing was in Pacific wheat; Portu- 
gal’s buying was said to be 700,000 
bu. hard winters, while Yugoslavia’s 
was a cargo of red wheat. Japan pur- 
chased several cargoes despite ear- 
lier statements that it would not be 
in the market for U.S. grain this 
year. 

Private estimates placed wheat ex- 
ports to date in the current crop 
year at 266,000,000 bu., almost double 
the amount of exports to the same 
time a year ago. At the same time 
last week, a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report warned the trade 
that the heavy current level of ex- 
ports will not continue much longer. 

A bit of bullishness was given 
wheat prices during the week by a 
USDA report that, for the first time 
in several years, there was a de- 
crease in wheat stocks in all posi- 
tions on Jan. 1. 


Premiums Advance 

Receipts of wheat at primary 
markets for the week which ended 
Jan. 24 totaled 6.7 million bushels, 
compared with 6.7 million the pre- 
vious week and 6.8 million a year 
ago. Minneapolis receipts of all class- 
es totaled 1,350 cars of which 275 
were for CCC account. Duluth re- 
ceipts totaled 1,404 cars. 


A combination of somewhat smaller 
offerings and a broader mill demand, 
following some improvement in flour 
business, resulted in an advance in 
spring wheat premiums of 1@2¢ bu. 
On Jan. 24 the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary 1 dark 
northern spring or 1 northern spring 
2@3¢ over the Minneapolis May 
wheat price; 12% protein 3@4¢ over; 
13% protein 4@6¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 5@8¢ over; 15% protein 8@12¢ 
over; 16% protein 22@27¢ over. 
These ranges based on 58-lb. wheat 
with 1¢ premium each pound over 58 
and 1¢ discount for each % lb. under 
58. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.86%, compared with 14.44% a year 
ago. 

Durum wheat prices were down as 
there was little buying for export ac- 
count. Demand from mills at cur- 
rently quoted levels was fairly active. 
(See tables on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 25 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 





Se Ri. Seer rere 2.38 
Bee EE 505 50s wa bea eeeeee 2.38 
Sn SIN oa oe o-5k bre ere eta ea ee 2.40 
Pat. EE con aus he atu ao~e ke chee 2.42 
Ib Preteim .......0% wiles sincere 24 2.46 
16% PrOteim ...ccscees cocssese 2.06@2,61 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each ™% Ib. under 58 lb 
Offsetting Factors 
The up and down movements of 


wheat prices at Kansas City offset 
each other last week, and cash values 
closed with almost no net change. 

A %¢ rise in the lower end of cash 
premiums was offset by a new de- 
cline of %4¢ in the basic option price. 

The volume of cash transactions is 
very light. Most of the receipts at 
Kansas City are being applied on con- 
tracts, and floor transactions are 
limited to a few cars and offer poten- 
tial buyers little incentive to bid up 
values. Millers are not replacing their 
grind, but they take whatever is 
available of a milling character. In 
spite of the rather poor crop outlook, 
lack of carrying charges discourages 
any elevator accumulation of wheat 
at this juncture. 

Tax year farm selling seems to be 
about over and market receipts are 
falling off. Last week Kansas City ar- 
rivals were 666 cars, compared with 
769 in the previous week and 934 a 
year ago. No doubt the dry weather 
and small acreage are encouraging 
farmers to hold on to their wheat, 
even though prices exceed the loan 
level in many places. 

On Jan. 28 ordinary wheat was 
quoted at Kansas City at 2% @3¢ over 
the March option, which closed at 
$2.31%. Protein of 11.75% brought 
2144 @4¢ over, 13% 3@6¢ over, and 
13.50% 3@6%4¢ over, all showing a 
144¢ gain for the week at the lower 
end of the range and no change at 
the top. 14% protein premiums were 
steady at 3@7¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 25 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. 2. 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.3 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2. 
No. 1 Red 2.2 
No. 2 Red @ 2.3 
O.. 3 ROG © 2 v0.0 2.4 
No. 4 Red @ 2.3 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


(CWT.) 


- Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages: 


Jan, 21-25, 


*Previous 


Jan. 23-27, Jan. 24-28, Jan. 25-29, 


























1957 week 1956 1955 1954 
Northwest er git ad 747,830 751,506 669,944 662,061 771,745 
Southwest ee es ee ae ‘ 1,475,688 1,549,014 1,324,907 1,279,063 1,254,992 
en, SE ET LURE CTE OCT 551,619 606,877 472,882 5 496,622 
Central and Southeast ......... 520,229 580,372 559,682 577,626 
North Pacifie Coast ..... ‘ A 319,368 323,134 311,528 295,944 
eae ee ee are tre ene 3,614,734 3,810,903 3,338,943 3,390,719 3,396,929 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.6 74.6 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— cr July 1 to———, 
Jan, 21-25, Previous Jan. 23-27, Jan. 24-28, Jan. 25-29, Jan. 27, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1956 
Northwest ...... 112 113 97 90 105 20,769,136 20,531,976 
Southwest ....... 112 115 100 98 96 39,719,884 38,480,273 
POD. achsicn et & ales 116 128 99 112 108 16,594,741 13,409,822 
Central and S. E. 91 102 98 86 86 16,180,287 16,890,694 
N. Pacific Coast... 90 91 85 95 84 9,306,527 8,891,487 
co ere 107 113 98 100 96 102,570,575 97,834,163 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan, 21-25 ...... 287,500 326,655 1240 Sam. 31-96 ...... 3 377.337 anf 
Previous week .. 287.500 361,274 128 Previous week 6 112 
Year ago ....... 279,850 293,165 105 Year ago ....... 37,0 100 
Two years ago .. 279,850 292,423 $4 ES Fone ame .. Seer +4 
Five-year average ........eseceees 106 Five-year average .......-..++.+. 103 
URE MOONS. 55560508 5inn esas 99 Ten-year average ........++.+- ee 96 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 








City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 21-25 .....1,032,500 1,149,033 111 
Previous week ..1, *1,187,740 115 
Year ago 1,031,742 102 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 1,006,757 99 
Five-year @VCFAaBe ...c..cceccccses 98 
Ten-year average ..........ee0.. ’ 97 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 





capacity output tivity 
Jan, 21-25 ‘ 570,250 91 
Previous week .. 570,250 102 
TORF BHO .scccse 570,250 98 
Two years ago .. 671,400 86 
PUVG-FVORF BVGTEMO cccccccesscseces 89 
TOR-FORP BVOTABS « .0c cc ccciesuscues 87 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
dam, 21-25 ....0 475,000 551,619 116 
Previous week .. 475,000 606,877 128 
Teer BHO vince es 475,000 472,882 99 
Two years ago .. 459,500 534,545 114 
Five-year AVETABC ....cccscscccves 109 
TON-VOAF AVETABCE ...ccccscccsscsece 103 


* Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day weék Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jam. 21-36 ...... 170,693 109 

Previous week *487,240 113 

WOOF ABO océcrs 432,209 95 

Two years ago’.. 129,973 89 

Five-year average queen’ 91 

Te-POT DOMES 66 ccccccsvestses 86 


*Revised., 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 21-35 ...... 215,200 181,928 85 
Previous week .. 215,200 *182,997 85 
TOGP GO s<wscss 215,000 175,329 81 
Two years ago .. 215 209,864 98 
PIVO<VOOT BVOTAMO 20s cc ccccescecpe 90 
POM-FORP GVOTERO 6.2.0 ccccedessene 91 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Jan. 21-25 ...... 138,750 137,440 99 
Previous week .. 138,750 140,137 101 
Year AGO ....... 138,750 136,199 99 
Two years ago .. 133,200 125,349 94 
FPive-FVOAF AVOTABO .cccrsccccvecsers 98 
TOR-FORE GVOTABO 60600 cc cvcveccvre 93 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan. 25, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, 


Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


--—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 






production to date 
Jan. 21-26 ....% 382 804,313 
Prev. week ....f3 
Two wks. ago .. 
BENE. kasdéssncae 26,829 765,295 
eee ee 25,901 750,489 
Se gesandpanae 25,198 713,632 
oo eer ee 23,857 742,276 





*Principal mills. **74% 





-—Buffalot— -—Combined**t— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





119,990 11,170 336,032 56,195 1,560,335 
12,289 $58,874 
12,228 57,009 
408,969 9,842 50,615 1,446,754 
508,590 10,787 50,049 1,581,635 
23,7 11,655 52,212 1,444,317 
9,043 304,521 $8,134 1,509,451 


of total capacity. +All mills. tRevised. 





At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Jan. 28 at $2.54@2.55, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
fair and offerings sufficient. The price 
delivered Houston via truck was 
quoted at $2.49@2.50. Offerings were 
searce, demand good. 


Prices Advance 


Wheat prices advanced around 3¢ 
bu. on the strength of an active ex- 
port trade and light, free-market of- 
ferings during the past week. 

Available market supplies were 
supplemented by the return of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat to the 
Northwest offerings for both domes- 
tic and export purchasers. 

Reports indicate the area will ship 


between 15 and 16 million bushels for 
the month of January, increasing the 
total since last July to 108 million. 

India was in the Portland market 
for seven cargoes of western white, 
Formosa for one cargo of white and 
one of 12% hard winter. Pakistan 
took four cargoes of whites and Ja- 
pan purchased a total of six cargoes, 
including three of northern spring 
and three of western white. All sales 
were booked for March-April ship- 
ment. 

At the close, No. 1 soft white, white 
club and hard white bart, ordinary 
through 12% protein, sold at $2.55@ 
2.56 bu. No. 1 hard winter, regardless 
of protein content, ended at $2.47@ 
2.48, coast delivery. 
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MILLING AIDS MACARONI PROGRAM—Ellis D. English, Commander- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, and chairman of the durum committee of 
the Millers National Federation, is shown at the right above during the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. convention. With Mr. English fol- 
lowing a breakfast presentation to the macaroni men by the durum millers 
is Irving Grass, president of the Grass Noodle Co. During the breakfast, Mr. 
English told the macaroni men how the millers are working to help promote 
macaroni products. Color film strips showing the hundreds of different 
macaroni products, pictures of macaroni dishes, and recipes for their prepa- 
ration are some of the many promotional methods offered by the millers. The 
film strip will be furnished free to manufacturers for use in local promo- 
tional work through food editors or other means. 





MACARONI INDUSTRY WINTER WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 13) 





the remaining durum to be shipped 
on sales made to date. 


“The export market for durum has 
been a good balance factor this year 
to help remove excess supplies when 
they develop,” Mr. Merry concluded. 

Lester S. Swanson, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, spoke on 
the current legislative situation re- 
garding durum production. He said 
that while last year’s two-for-one 
acreage did produce 39 million bush- 
els, that this year a one-for-one acre- 
age incentive was imperative to in- 
sure an adequate crop. 


Donald G. Fletcher, executive sec- 
retary of the Rust Prevention Assn., 
also spoke on the durum outlook. 
Citing the recent success in develop- 
ing four rust-resistant varieties of 
durum, Mr. Fletcher cautioned that 
there is still a need for more ade- 
quate laboratories and fields for the 
purpose of further testing and de- 
veloping new strains. He said there 
were hundreds of rust diseases which 
may appear and attack the current 
rust resistant varieties and again 
place the macaroni men’s raw product 
in jeopardy. 

The outlook for eggs, another es- 
sential ingredient in macaroni prod- 
ucts, was given by Mel Krigel. Mon- 
ark Egg Corp., Kansas City. Mo. Mr. 
Krigel said that the outlook for eggs 
in 1957 appears likely to exceed 
slightly the record output of 169 mil- 
lion cases in 1956. 


Pointing out the fact that the year 
is beginning with 10 million more 
pounds than last year, it was said 
that now might be the best time to 
buy light yolks or whole eggs; be- 
cause a more stabilized market is 
expected in the fall, with yolks hav- 
ing to carry the bulk of the price 
Joad of the separated egg. Dark yolks 
were predicted to be limited because 
of a severe drouth in most produc- 
ing areas. ; 

Reports on vitamins and additives 
were heard from James J. Winston, 
director of research, and Vincent F. 
LaRosa, chairman of the association’s 
Standards Committee. Mr. Winston 
demonstrated samples of macaroni 


which had been reinforced with a 
V-10 protein additive developed by 
the Research Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This additive, 
comprised of soy flour and aleurone, 
was said to suitably mask the soy 
flavor, but it gives the macaroni a 
brownish color. 


Vitamin Additives Discussed 


Mr. Winston also reported on ex- 
periments in reinforcing color of egg 
yolks with a vitamin additive. It was 
brought out that 70% of macaroni 
products are now being enriched in 
some manner. 

Brief talks on packaging matters 
were presented by Charles C. Ros- 
sotti, Rossotti Lithograph Corp., and 
Ennis P. Whitley of the Dobeck- 
mun Co. 

The remainder of the Wednesday 
session and all of the Thursday ses- 
sion consisted of a series of round 
table discussions. Delegates were 
seated in groups of six and ques- 


‘tions on various subjects were asked. 


Then each group was given a short 
time for discussion, to be followed by 
a report from a speaker in each 
group. For the most part, the groups 
were comprised of men in similar 
fields such as a group of milling men, 
a group of manufacturers, a group 
of suppliers and a group of equip- 
ment men. The first question con- 
cerned the element of design most 
effective in packaging. In summing 
up, answers were given in the fol- 
lowing order of importance: visibil- 
ity and legibility; color; appetite ap- 
peal; brand recognition; product 
name. 

Illustrated Packaging Loses Out 

On the question of the essentiality 
of color pictorials on packages, the 
view was almost solidly negative 
with the exception of representatives 
from the packaging industry. A few 
did speak in favor of pictures on 
cartons, but not on transparent bags. 

It was pointed out that the num- 
ber of macaroni manufacturing com- 
panies existing today is less than 
half of the number in existence 12 
years ago. 

On Thursday morning, round table 


discussions again opened, with the 
first subject being sales administra- 
tion, marketing and advertising. The 
importance of presenting the grocery 
buyer with a planned merchandising 
program was stressed. 

Questions on how to secure dis- 
tribution by influencing the buyer 
were brought up. The manufacturers 
felt that it is important to sell the 
buyers with such things as deals, fa- 
vorab'e mark-up, volume movement, 
cooperative advertising, brand name 
advertising, and point-of-sale pro- 
grams. 

Charles E. Grandey, from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, met with the 
manufacturers’ FTC committee, and 
also spoke briefly to. the assembly. 
The six-man industry committee in- 
cludes Albert Weiss, Weiss Noodle 
Co.; Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Emanuele Ronzoni, 
Jr., Ronzoni Macaroni Co.; Al Ra- 
varino, Ravarino & Freschi; Tom Cu- 
neo, Ronco Foods, and Vincent F. 
LaRosa, V. LaRosa & Sons. 

Mr. Weiss, chairman of the indus- 
try committee, said that the func- 
tion of this committee is to meet witn 
FTC officials to obtain information 
on administrative decisions, revision 
of ru'es and other informative mat- 
ters; and in turn to help the mem- 
bers keep the rules by periodic re- 
minders. He said that while the com- 
mittee would serve as a clearing 
house for complaints, that it definite- 
ly is not their duty to correct viola- 
tions, to screen complaints or to 
determine or express opinions re- 
garding violations. 

Mr. Grandey warned that a num- 
ber of special deals are receiving the 
special attention of FTC in several 
industries. 

In summing up the activities of the 
meeting, Robert M. Green, executive 
secretary, said that because of the 
world demand, the domes‘ic demand, 
and an inadequate carryover of du- 
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RYE, FLAX CONTROL 
WITHHELD FROM CWB 


WINNIPEG—The government of 
Canada does not propose to place the 
marketing of rye and flax under the 
sole jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade and commerce, told the 
House of Commons that the govern- 
ment had given consideration to the 
question, but any action by the fed- 
eral government would have to be 
preceded by action in the provinces 
concerned in the same manner as leg- 
islation was required before placing 
oats and barley under the board. Mr. 
Howe’s announcement came almost 
immediately following the annual 
Western Agricultural Conference in 
Winnipeg where a resolution urging 
that rye and flax be placed under 
the sole jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Wheat Board received unanimous 
support of the delegate body. WAC 
represents all bona fide producer or- 
ganizations in the three prairie prov- 
inces and British Columbia. 





rum wheat, the association was go- 
ing on record as encouraging the 
enactment of Senate Bill No. 323, 
and similar House legislation encour- 
aging the production of durum wheat. 
In the event this legislation fails to 
pass, an alternate resolution was 
adopted to ask for the immediate 
removal of subsidies on durum for 
export. 

The NMMA will continue to con- 
tribute to the support of the Rust 
Prevention Assn. 

Members also voted to increase the 
appropriation for promotional ac- 
tivities. 

Miami Beach was again selected as 
the site for the 1958 Winter Work- 
shop meeting. 





K.C. Talks Attempt 
To Unravel Snarl 
In Storage Field 


KANSAS CITY—Substantial ship- 
ments of corn from surplus clogged 
states to Missouri River terminals 
and St. Louis were authorized by 
Commodity Credit Corp. following a 
meeting here Jan. 24 of CCC officials 
and representatives of the grain stor- 
age industry in the area covered by 
the Kansas City CCC office. It is in- 
dicated that some 8,750,000 bu. will be 
shipped immediately from Chicago 
office territory to Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
An additional 1 million bushels will 
be moved immediately from Minne- 
apolis office territory to Omaha. 

It is expected that other shipments 
will be made later with the hope that 
enough relief of clogged corn storage 
facilities in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana will be obtained to solve 
a critical shortage of space for corn 
which will be taken over by the gov- 
ernment agency shortly under the 
1956 loan program. If sufficient room 
can be found for this takeover, the 
government may not need to buy ad- 
ditional bins in the Corn Belt. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials, who attended the Kansas City 
conference, said that in the four 
states named USDA expects to take 
over some 460 million bushels of corn. 

Through aggressive export sales 
and other disposal methods during 
the remainder of the crop year end- 
ing next Sept. 30, the government 
agency hopes to cut this figure to a 
net takeover of 244 million bushels. 


Room can be found for about 135 
million bushels in the four-state area, 
leaving 109 million for which a new 
home must be found. 

Elevator men at the meeting ex- 
pressed a willingness to cooperate in 
handling and storing this surplus. 
Off-the-cuff estimates of the trade 
indicated at least half of this total 
could be accommodated in the Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Colorado area 
served by the Kansas City CCC office. 
In this area there is now about 32 
million bushels of space open and 
additional space was pledged to a 
program of shipment of CCC wheat 
to Texas and Oklahoma with a si- 
multaneous in-movement of corn to 
take up the space. 

Trade indications are that there 
may be as much as 100 million bushels 
vacant space now in Texas and Okla- 
homa and some of this space, too, 
might be available for corn where it 
is not in line for export. 

Attending the meeting last week 
from Washington were Preston Rich- 
ards, deputy director of price sup- 
port; Roland F. Ballow, assistant 
deputy director of operations; Clar- 
ence Palmby, director of the grain 
division; Robert Hanson, assistant di- 
rector of the grain division, and 
Charles Frazier, staff assistant, depu- 
ty administrator of production adjust- 
ment in charge of CCC bin site oper- 
ations. 

Donald Smith, director of the Kan- 
sas City office of CSS, and John Cow- 
an and T. H. Anderson of the Kansas 
City staff were at the meeting also. 

The Kansas City office advisory 
committee members were present as 
well as ASC representatives from the 
four state area. 
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Wheat Growers in Pacific Northwest 
Again Have Smut Loss of $5 Million 


PORTLAND — Smut, the black 
fungus that continues to be public 
enemy No. 1 to Pacific Northwest 
wheat growers, claimed a $5 million 
tribute again in 1956 from the area’s 
grain farmers. 

The dollar deficit, the same as in 
1955, was added up in production 
losses, dockage by the grain trade, 
and washing charges on the 25 mil- 
lion bushe!s of smutty wheat. For the 


first time Walla Walla challenged 
the Palouse for the dubious title of 
smut capital of the country. 

In 1956 26.7% of the wheat in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho grad- 
ed smutty, a decrease of 7.3 per- 
centage points from 1955. Although 


fewer fields smutted this year, mon- 
etary loss equalled the 1955 toll be- 
cause infestations were more severe 
where they did occur. 

These facts and figures on the 
1956 smut situation were reported 
by Dr. C. S. Holton, Pullman, Wash., 
U.S. Department of Agriculture plant 
pathologist stationed at Washington 
State College. Dr. Holton presented 
his report to a regional extension 
smut-control committee composed of 
USDA and land grant college plant 
pathologists and representatives of 
the grain trade at a meeting in 
Portland. 

A USDA grain division report was 
made at the meeting. It differed from 
Dr. Holton’s report by 36 percentage 
points. It showed that 30.3% of the 
sample inspections of wheat grown 
in Washington, Idaho and Oregon 
graded smutty. The grain division 
report at Portland is compiled from 
records of handlers who sample each 
erower’s consignment, but it does not 
indicate the number of bushels in 
each sample. 

Questionnaire Used 

Dr. Holton’s report is based on a 
questionnaire distributed through the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. The questionnaire shows data 
by bushels received at elevators. 
Over 48 million bushels of wheat, 
representing 40 varieties, were sam- 
pled in the grain dealer’s survey. The 
sample included slightly more than 
half of the total wheat production 
in the area covered by the survey. 
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Difference in percentage is possibly 
accounted for by the relatively small 
number of Baart samples and Jarge 
number of smutty Elmar samples 
for the Spokane area in the USDA 
report. Dr. Holton’s report shows a 
large increase in Baart production 
over last year in the Spokane area. 
The spring wheat (Baart) was seed- 
ed in many areas where fall-sown 
varieties were winter-killed. 

Both reports show that smut con- 
ditions were worse in Washington 
and Idaho than in Oregon. In Dr. 
Holton’s survey, the Walla Walla 
area led all the rest in smut in- 
cidence with 42.5% smutty wheat. 
The Palouse was a c'ose second with 
386%, down 24.4 percentage points 
from 1955’s 61%. The Lewiston area 
was third with 35.3% smut followed 
by Pendleton with 342%. Spokane 
had 14.7% smut; the Dalles, 6.5%, 
and the Lind area, 3%. 

The USDA percentages, which vary 
from Dr. Holton’s because of the 
nature of the sample, are as follows: 
Colfax area, 47% smutty; the Lew- 
iston area, 38.3%, the Pendleton area, 
37.9%; Walla Walla area, 31.5%, and 
the Spokane area, 29.7%. 

By states, Idaho, second in total 
wheat production with almost 39 mil- 
lion bushels, had the highest per- 
centage of smut—34.9% in Dr. Hol- 
ton’s sample. Washington, with the 
highest wheat production of the three 
states, almost 60 million bushels, was 
second with 26.1%. Oregon, with al- 
most 26 million bushels of wheat, was 
third in both production and smut 
percentage—23.4. 


Elmar Leads List 
Elmar again led the list in both 
production volume and smut per- 
centage. Over half or 541% of the 
variety graded smutty. This repre- 
sents 42% of the survey sample and 


about 80% of the total volume of 
smutty wheat. 

Dr. Holton said that to whatever 
extent Elmar is replaced by the 
highly resistant Omar in 1957, the 
smut problem will be reduced accord- 
ingly. All samples of Omar checked 
this year were smut free. 

Brevor and Turkey were second 
and fourth respectively in bushels 
reported. Brevor showed 5.6% smut, 
and Turkey, 0.9%. The combined vo!- 
ume of these two varieties repre- 
sents almost one fourth of the sur- 
vey sample. 

Varieties, 


in addition to Elmar 


“showing high smut incidence, include 


Golden, 30.6% smutty; Elgin, 30.7%; 
Jenkins Club, 57.3% ; Triplet, 97.2%; 
Ridit, 94.9%; Hymar, 27.4%; Mosida, 
26.3%, and Smith Red, 58.1%. Only 
Golden and Elgin of these varieties 
are major ones, representing a million 
bushels or more. 

The USDA report notes that the 
future looks brighter for the smut 
situation in the Pacific Northwest. 
“There is an increased seeding of 
the smut resistant Club variety 
Omar,” the USDA report said. “Just 
how much of the 1956 planting of 
this variety (Omar) will get into 
commercial channels is anybody’s 
guess. Reports reaching this office 
indicate there should be better than 
6 million bushels or about 10 to 15% 
of the total club production in 1957.” 





. . To 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Professor Discusses 


Canadian Farm Income 


WINNIPEG—Because farmers can 
rarely gain a sufficient command of 
capital resources, farming enjoys a 
low per capita income in relation to 
other competing industries. This view 
is held by Prof. H. Van Vliet, head 
of the department of farm manage- 
ment of the University of Saskatche- 
wan. He contends that the extremely 
low income that prevails for an ex- 
tremely large proportion of the farm 
group marks unequal distribution 
within the industry, and weighs down 
the average income. 





Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Bevcrens 4 WA 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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PUSHING NATURE’S PROCESSES 
—How long does it take to produce 
a new variety of wheat? 

Dr. Glenn Smith, principal plant 
breeder at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, has been asked that 
question many times. His answer is: 

“One cannot set a definite time, 
because some assignments are much 
easier than others. Time should be 
counted in generations instead of 
years. Greenhouse crops and south- 
ern generations speed up the pro- 
cess. 

“In general, it takes at least four 
or five generations between the last 
cross and the final selection. Then 
three to five years of testing and 
three to five generations of increase 
are required. 

“If one is certain of the success 
of the last selection, or in a hurry 
—as with the new durums—the last 
two steps can be undertaken at the 
same time, as was done with the 
four new durums recently released. 
Thus, it usually requires 10 to 15 
generations to produce a new variety 
from the time the last cross is 
made.” 

Dr. Smith mentioned Stewart and 
Langdon wheat varieties to show 
how the work has been speeded by 
improved greenhouse facilities and 
improved financial support for grow- 
ing added generations in the south: 

“The last cross for Stewart was 
made in 1936 and the last selection 
in 1938 (fourth generation), and 
1,000 bushels were released for farm 
production in 1943. 

“The last cross for Langdon was 
made in 1951, the last selection in 
1952 (fourth generation), and 3,200 
bushels were released for farm pro- 
duction in 1955.” 

Dr. Smith said that often several 
crosses are necessary before the final 
cross is made. In this sense it took 
13 years to produce Stewart and 11 
years for the Langdon variety, from 
the time the first cross was made to 
the farm increase. 


HOOVER REFORMS UNREALIZED 
—Herbert Hoover, former Hoover 
Commission chairman, warns that 
“only the continued interest and good 
hard work of citizens can reap the 
full benefits of the commission’s rec- 
ommendations for better, less costly 
government. 

“It is particularly important to 
maintain the drive toward govern- 
ment. reorganization now,” Mr. 
Hoover says. “Eventual savings— 
with consequent lower taxes—can be 
ten times larger than those already 
achieved.” 

Adoption and implementation of 
approximately 32 Hoover Commission 
proposals on which the 84th Con- 
gress failed to act are one of the major 
legislative objectives of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the US. 

The chamber’s priority Hoover 
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Commission targets are those rec- 
ommendations that call for: 

1. Enactment of a comprehensive 
national water and power policy. 

2. Elimination of hidden subsidies 
in federal lending programs. 

3. Integration and improved man- 
agement of military supply programs. 

4. Curtailment of excessive .fed- 
eral employee turnover. 

5. Curtailment of unfair govern- 
ment competition with private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Hoover’s appeal for renewed 
public support of the Commission’s 
economy and efficiency blueprint was 
made in connection with the an- 
nouncement of plans for a National 
Reorganization Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Feb. 4-5. 


WORLD’S LARGEST EMPLOYER— 
The federal government remains the 
largest employer in the world, with 
a total of 2,410,000 workers. 

This was disclosed by the USS. 
Civil Service Commission on the eve 
of the 74th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Civil Service Act by Presi- 
dent Chester A. Arthur, Jan. 16, 
1883. The commission says: 

““Big Government’ is the by-prod- 
uct of wars, international crises, 
continuing increases in population, 
the growing complexity of our econ- 
omy, and public demand for serv- 
ices.” 

Prior to 1939, the highest total 
government employment was 907,- 
000. During World War II it rose 
to a top of 3,786,600. Later is dropped 
just below 2,000,000, rising again 
during the Korean “police action” to 
2,600,000. Then it dropped slightly, 
about 200,000, to the present level. 











Federal employees staff more than 
70 departments and agencies, rang- 
ing from the Commission of Fine 
Arts, with three paid employees, to 
the million-man Department of De- 
fense civilian staff. 
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&&8HIGHER PAY IN ’57—Siz- 
able wage boosts are in store for 
1957. They will be granted even if 
union negotiators never make a 
single bargaining session. 

There are two reasons why wages 
will automatically rise in 1957—and 
both reasons might have inflationary 
repercussions on prices. 

First is the cost of living escala- 
tor clause found in many of today’s 
contracts, and second are wage in- 
creases already built into long-term 
contracts negotiated last year. 

An extreme example of how the 
cost of living escalator gimmick can 
work is illustrated by the following 
sequence of events: (1) last summer, 
the Auto Workers secured a fat pay 
raise; (2) auto prices on 1957 models 
were raised, the companies citing 
higher labor costs as one factor in 
the higher price tags; (3) the Con- 
sumer Price Index rose last fall, 
with higher auto prices one impor- 
tant factor in the rise; (4) Auto 
Worker wages increased again auto- 
matically, because of the ‘higher cost 
of living. 

Many major unions are in line for 
automatic wage increases negotiated 
in last year’s contracts. A half-mil- 
lion steelworkers will get a pay 
raise of 7¢ to 13¢ an hour on July 
1. In the auto industry, even more 
(some 650,000 altogether) will gain 
a 214% wage boost with a minimum 
of 6¢ an hour. 





“Well, sir,” 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, “I was up to the town meetin’ the other night, an’ 
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Me 





it seemed like the whole place was plumb filled 
,(| up with honor’bles an’ jedges an’ kernels pre- 
sentin’ each other an’ usin’ up enough 
oratory to grease a wagon. So, comin’ 
home along the crick road, I kind of 
got to thinkin’ why hadn’t I ever 
_ got any title but jes’ 
— along first as Andy, then An- 
drew J., an’ then ‘Fetch’, an’ aft- 
er while it was ‘Paw’ until come 
a time when folks begun callin’ 
me ‘Dad’ an’ that’s stuck every 
sence. Seemed like I must a 
missed a lot of chances in not 
bein’ a honor’ble of some kind, 


shifted 


until finally I kind of figgered it out that, dang it, they wasn’t 
nobody that by rights could hold anything agin me or call 
me low-down; an’ maybe, after all, that was about as good 
as havin’ a title an’ bein’ slack-jawed an’ useless along 


with it.” 








January 29, 1957 




















The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has estimated altogether, five million 
workers will participate in raises, 
costing industry about $1 billion in 
added wage costs. 

Small wonder that the Consumer 
Price Index is expected to creep up 
further in 1957. — Washington Re- 
port, a publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. 


4&4 4FEDERAL MONEY — Under 
more than 40 separate programs, the 
governments of the states have been 
offered the bounty of the federal 
treasury in return for the surrender 
of their constitutional rights to pro- 
vide for the interests of their peo- 
ples in their own way. 

The notion that the central govern- 
ment is somehow providing aid when 
it drains the sources of tax revenue 
and doles out a minor share to the 
states upon bureaucratic conditions 
is a mischievous fiction. 

A government is not a productive 
enterprise—it does not create wealth, 
it does not contribute to the sum 
total of economic goods. If there is 
a single well to fill a community’s 
needs of water, the man who drains 
it and them distributes the water to 
his fellow townsmen upon conditions 
he chooses to lay down is not fur- 
nishing aid to ‘his neighbors.—E. 
Smythe Gambrell, attorney, and for- 
mer president, American Bar Assn. 


&4%5WEEVILS CLUB REUNION 
—Former members of the Cereal 
Products Division of the British 
Ministry of Food, active in World 
War II, recently held their annual 
reunion in Henry VIII’s Wine Cellar 
(part of the old Palace of West- 
minster), which was preserved when 
excavation work was in progress in 
preparation of the site for the new 
board of trade offices in Horse 
Guards Avenue, Whitehall, London. 
These former government function- 
aries call themselves facetiously the 
Weevils Club. The first reunion was 
a dinner given by the director of the 
department. Anniversaries in recent 
years have been cocktail parties. 
“This year’s meeting was an oc- 
casion,’”’ commented the editor of the 
British journal, Milling, “when no 
one even thought of exterminating 
weevils.” 


a ® ® 
LIVING GOLD 


Gold is the treasure all men prize. 
Gold is the tapestry of sunset skies. 
Gold is the hue of the harvest moon, 
And a fairy princess’ dancing 
shoon. 
Gold is a daffodil hill in spring, 
A birch in autumn, an eagle’s wing, 
And the sun god’s shimmering rays 
that beat 
On earth’s dearest gold—the 
Wheat, the Wheat. 


Ethel Jacobson 
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“NICK” 

NDOUBTEDLY this old associate of ours 
U in the Miller Publishing Co. was one of the 
most savory and picturesque personages in the 
company’s long history. To us he was not William 
Charles Nichols, as the obituary writer must call 
him, but ‘Nick’—in latter years “Old Nick’— 
warm and friendly, cheerful and optimistic, 
hearty and reliable. He was in the old soldier 
tradition, and as a good soldier he took care of 
his men first. His loyalty to what he believed in 
was like the Rock of Gibraltar—and what he be- 
lieved in most fervently was the United States of 
America and the company for which he worked. 
Nevertheless in spirit he remained, incorrigibly 
and incorruptibly, the ‘‘heart-of-oak” Englishman 
he was born to be and the Canadian Mounted Police 
sergeant he came to be through a happy com- 
bination of chance and choice. 

Nick was one of the few men whose personal 
reminiscences deserve recording. He entertained 
his friends, all his life long, with amazing auto- 
biographical tales, amusingly told. He made him- 
self out to be, in these accounts, no story-book 
hero but a humorous character at whom he could 
laugh as heartily as any of his hearers. That there 
was no fiction in these astounding yarns was at- 
tested by the fact that the latest telling neither 
added nor subtracted anything from the earliest. 

It is a sin that his friends and associates never 
were able to persuade Nick to write down his 
reminiscences. There are a few recorded frag- 
ments, but the main outlines have been carried 
away with him. 

Of his life and work it needs only to be said 
that he did his duty wherever he found it and 
whatever it seemed to him to be. His military 
backgrounds gave him a degree of self-discipline 
that colored all his actions. He never relaxed his 
military bearing and never lost his business bear- 
ings. He carried his disciplines into the office—the 
sergeant was always there ahead of his men. But 
he knew how to temper the sergeant’s mandates 
and adjust them to the human needs and quali- 
ties of his fellows. 

Old Nick added a kind of spit-and-polish luster 
to the sentiments and traditions of our shop—a 
shine not likely to grow dim. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD IN THE SUPERMARKET 


ROM A. W. Erickson, the well known crop 

estimator and reporter, whose lifetime of ser- 
vice to the agricultural world has centered upon 
all things related to the production of bread grains, 
comes the report of a personal study of declining 
bread consumption which has led him to two firm 
conclusions. He finds (1) that the persistent drop 
in consumption in this country results not from 
poor bread but from poor bread merchandising, 
and (2) that supermarketing must be blamed “for 
bringing the American people very close to a 
bread-deficient diet,” which reminds him of a 
horse foundering in a crib full of corn. 

Mr. Erickson aims the first blow of his lance 
at the often-heard report of travellers to other 
countries that as compared with what they have 
found on foreign tables—in Paris, for example- 
American bread simply isn’t fit to eat. He began 
to look at the bread racks in domestic supermar- 
kets ‘with a hankering to bust the ikon that 
American bread is inferior.”” These are some of 
his observations: 

“The minute the American loaf of bread 
enters a supermarket it meets the most ruthless 
competition for the food dollar ever devised by 
man. The supermarket system of merchandising 
created this competition without giving bread a 
thought. It is just the result of circumstances over 
which no one seemed to exercise control. 

“When the turnstile counter clicks behind a 
customer he is confronted on one hand with an 
array of green and root vegetables, with a variety 
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of color resembling that of truck gardens on the 
slopes of the Piedmonts. Interspersed between 
green banks are rows of white, yellow and golden 
roots with a purple egg plant tossed in like a giant 
period. Near by are mountains of fresh, luscious 
and tempting fruits, which in this day of refrigera- 
tion range from the tropics to the arctic in their 
points of origin. Then comes an alley of fresh 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 

“By the time the customer has managed to pass 
this display, he has, according to supermarket sales 
figures, spent 9.1% of his money, and probably has 
lost 15% of his appetite. 

“The supermarkets have boiled down their mer- 
chandising formula to a very simple but powerful 
rule of operation: ‘Establish confidence through 
eye appeal within easy reach.’ No salesmen are 
employed, but so potent is the formula that it 
paralyzes the customer’s sense of economy and 
breaks down all sales resistance. Bill Bork of the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) News Herald defines eye 
appeal as ‘the point where the optic nerve ac- 
tivates the purse-opening muscle.’ It seems to work 
like the electric eye door-openers which encourage 
customers to enter these markets. Usually the 
bread racks are encountered after the fruit and 
vegetables are passed. 

“In the markets I have studied the bread racks 
are 45 to 50 ft. long, built on a partition. The top 
shelves are 5 ft. high with four shelves below; a 
two-inch riser on the floor forms the first shelf. 
These racks occupy about 5% of the trading floor 
space and carry 70 to 80 different kinds of bread, 
72 varieties of cookies, coffee cakes, rolls, French 
rolls, crumpets, buns and miscellaneous items. 
Along the aisle on the right side of the bread dis- 
play we find 14 kinds of pie, 39 varieties of cake, 
some ice cream and cream filled goods. I have 
listed as many as 210 different fresh bakery items, 
aside from cartoned crackers and cookies. All 
told, supermarkets usually carry from 4,500 to 
6,000 items of all classes of groceries. 

“Out of all the great array of breadstuffs, 
reflecting all foreign and domestic preferences, 
sales of ‘loaf bread’ are only .82% of the total 
sales volume. Sales of cakes, pies, rolls, muffins, 
crumpets, doughnuts—the whole category of fresh 
bakery products aside from bread loaves—amount 
to 2.05%. Thus all fresh bakery products show a 
percentage of 2.87. 

“Every type of food faddism in bread that I 
ever heard of is on the supermarket shelves. The 
stone grinders are there too, with, I presume, small 
but essential particles of granite grit for the gouty 
‘old financial buzzard,’ crippled by eating too rich 
food. 

“Yet with all the merits of American bread- 
stuffs emblazoned in large letters on decorative 
transparent wrappers, and with imported foreign 
bakers and chefs sitting up nights trying to make 
it good, bread can’t compete with other food 
items. I presume it’s the eye appeal again. Along- 
side the bread racks are refrigerated cases filled 
to the-edge behind gleaming glass doors with whole 
milk, educated skim milk called ‘non-fat,’ butter, 
buttermilk guaranteed to have been poured from 
a churn, cream you can whip without raising a 
welt, cream fit for coffee, half and half (half water 
and half cream?) and chocolate mixed milks. 
When the milk bill is paid it represents 4.41% of 
the food dollar, much more than bread, pie and 
cake. 

“As soon as the customer, now loaded with 
green groceries, fruits, milk and cream, leaves the 
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bread racks with one little, lonely loaf of bread 
hidden under a bale of celery, he is confronted with 
the enticing and colorful array of fresh meats. 
Refrigeration and transparent wrappers do the 
work. All this makes his submerged loaf of bread 
look like 10¢ beside the T-bones, sirloins, lamb 
cutlets and pork chops at $1@1.35 a pound. The 
fact that a 25¢ loaf of bread has about the same 
food value as that which can be carved from be- 
tween the fat of a dollar’s worth of -fancy meat is 
taken care of by eye appeal. 

“The meat looks beautiful, is ‘within easy 
reach’ and so perfectly protected by the trans- 
parent wrapper that the customers can fondle it. 
This ham hugging costs them 21.68% of the food 
dollar. 

“From here on every cart-pushing step of the 
shopper is a struggle for the dollar with a mag- 
nificient array of artistically covered canned goods, 
coffee, tea, delicatessen foods, magazines, gum, 
horse radish from Eau Claire, Wis., Cream of 
Wheat from Minneapolis and hand-painted black 
cod from Alaska. By the time the customer reach- 
es the check-out counter he is short 10¢. To make 
both ends meet he trades the loaf back and gets 
two hot dog buns, one for his wife and one for 
himself. He tells the clerk: ‘We are on a diet and 
should not eat bread.’ 

“There is nothing wrong with American bread. 
There is nothing askew in the American baker’s 
formulas. Bread’s trouble arises from neglect on 


the part of its public relations sponsors. First they ° 


should refute the vicious, false accusations which 
have been given publicity. Just -because a few 
farmers had some dirty wheat and needed a calling 
down for the bad house keeping, there was no 
sense in talking to them about it over the nation’s 
broadcasting systems with the city consumers lis- 
tening in and concluding every loaf must be con- 
taminated. Our milling industry, in its inspection, 
cleaning and washing of wheat, had taken care of 
that evil long ago. Today there is no heat-prepared 
food which is cleaner and more bacteria free than 
a bakery-wrapped loaf of bread. Can goods are, of 
course, excepted. Despite the air-tight and trans- 
parent wrappers there are more bacteria in a 
pound of fresh meat than in a ton of bakery- 
wrapped bread. We do not need to mention meat, 
we should just talk about the wonderfully clean, 
wholesome and nourishing qualities of bread. 

“Bread’s friends have failed to extoll its great- 
est merit, the proper sustenance of human life. 
Man will travel far and pay his last dime to find 
surcease from pain and to improve his well being. 
Bread’s commanding asset is not that it cures ills 
in a few days but that it prevents them when eat- 
en in regular amounts from childhood to old age. 

“If the friends of bread do not offset the pre- 
vailing generally low opinion of the staff of life 
it could be that one sad day more wheaten flour 
will be used for wallpaper paste than to sustain 
human life.” 

Mr. Erickson does not, as might be imagined 
by some casual listener, propose a Ku Klux Klan 
operation against supermarkets. He would not 
burn them down, either in toto or in effigy. He 
confesses that he cannot guarantee an answer to 
the problem he states so vigorously, but he has no 
doubt that there would be far less wheat surplus 
to complain of, and a better-nourished nation, if 
enough time, money and rightly-directed effort had 
been spent in the years immediately past on put- 
ting good bread in the consumer’s hands. 

“My solution and final aim,” he says, “is to get 
the milling, baking, grain-producing and grain- 
handling industries to put on a real advertising 
campaign. There are plenty of straws in the wind. 
Nebraska already has a law under which promo- 
tion money is collected at the fountain head—the 
first purchaser. There is similar legislation in Ore- 
gon and Colorado, and I believe that not very far 
in the future all wheat-producing and wheat- 
processing states will follow suit.” 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 


Brazilian Wheat 


The government of Brazil has for- 
bidden the flour mills to take in any 
imported wheat until the local crop 
has been used up. Foreign wheat ar- 
riving at the ports will be warehoused 
until an emergency stock of 500,000 
tons has been accumulated. If neces- 
sary, however, part of the stock will 
be released if it is needed to prevent 
price increases. 

Counterpart funds from the Public 
Law 480 deal with the U.S. are to be 
used to increase electric power sup- 
plies, to improve railway transporta- 
tion and expand agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. 

In addition to the supplies of U.S. 
wheat, Brazil will receive 1.2 milfion 
metric tons from Argentina and 300,- 
000 tons from Uruguay. Domestic 
production is estimated at 800,000 
tons, three times the size of the 1951 
crop and double the amount harvest- 
ed in 1952. 

Some Brazilian milling sources have 
said that the U.S. wheat previously 
received under the aid program was 
of very poor quality. Yet they look 
upon it as a valuable aid because the 
supplies come in “for free.” 

If U.S. wheat is to be stored for 
some time before use, its reputation is 
bound to suffer even more. If sanita- 
tion standards in the warehouses are 
low, and there is reason to believe 
that they are not as high as in the 
U.S., then the wheat will deteriorate 
and American wheat will be criticized 
again. 


Hungarian Millers 


Hungarian refugees are finding jobs 
in Britain’s milling industry. The 
language difficulty is proving a bar- 
rier but the milling operatives who 
are at work show signs of wanting to 
learn English ways and methods. To 
help such workers, Henry Simon, Ltd., 
the milling engineering firm has pre- 
pared a dictionary of milling terms in 





Canadians List 
Crop Reporting 
Program Dates 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s crop re- 
porting dates for 1957 have been re- 
leased by the agricultural division 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The first, a revised estimate of val- 
ue of 1955 field crops together with 
a preliminary estimate of value of 
1956 field crops, will be issued March 
1. The intended acreage of principal 
field crops will be released March 
20, while the report on the stocks of 
grain in all positions at the end of 
the same month is scheduled for re- 
lease on April 17. 

Telegraphic crop reports will be 
issued regularly during the planting 
and growing seasons. On Aug. 9, the 
preliminary estimate of acreages will 
be released, while stocks of Cana- 
dian grain in all positions at the end 
of the current crop year on July 31, 
will be contained in a report dated 
Aug. 16. The first forecast of pro- 
duction of 1957 crops will be made 
public on Aug. 30. The last report of 
the season will be in November and 
will be an estimate of production. 
The date for this report has not yet 
been fixed. 


Hungarian and English. The work 
was done by E. Sebestyen, a Hungari- 
an by birth and now a member of the 
Simon staff. 


Silo for Iraq 


The Iraqi government has issued a 
call for tenders for the construction 
of a concrete elevator at Basrah. The 
capacity wll be 65,000 tons. 

Copies of the relevant documents 
can be inspected at the Iraqi Em- 
bassies and Legations in Washington, 
London, Bonn, Brussels and Rome. A 
copy can be obtained from the office 
of the president of the grain board, 
Ministry of Economics, Mirjan Build- 
ing, South Gate, Baghdad. 


Pakistani Wheat 


Wheat rates second in importance 
in the agricultural economy of Pakis- 
tan. The government is encouraging 
increased production though in the 
past unfavorable weather has prompt- 
ed an increase in imports, and the 
requesting of American aid. 

The 1955-56 crop of 3.5 million me- 
tric tons was harvested from about 
11.5 million acres. Because of un- 
usually favorable soil moisture con- 
ditions in the main wheat growing 
area at seeding time in the 1956-57 
crop, Pakistani farmers have planted 
a substantially greater acreage than 
they have in many years past. 

Early estimates show that at least 
12 million acres have been planted for 
the 1956-57 crop and even with only 


average growing conditions, total pro- 
duction should exceed the previous 
year’s crop by at least 5%. 


Red China 


Chinese production of agricultural 
commodities in 1956 showed an in- 
crease over 1955, though floods and 
other calamaties did a large amount 
of damage. : 

Grain crops, including wheat, rice 
and soybeans, were up more than 10 
milliorr tons, the Communists claim. 
Though production exceeded the ori- 
ginal targets for the end of the five 
year plan, the actual offtake was 4.5 
million tons less than was estimated 
by the government early in 1956. 

The Chinese are ambitious; they 
have set their sights on more than 
208 million tons in 1957. 
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Louis Dreyfus Buys 


Cargill Elevator 


PORTLAND, ORE. — A Port of 
Portland, Ore., landmark, the “Globe 
Dock,” was purchased by the Louis 
Dreyfus Corp. from Cargill, Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement by Lorne 
C. Timmins, Portland manager for 
the Louis Dreyfus firm. 


Erected in 1912 by Globe Mills, the 
facility has served under five tenants 
including Kerr-Gifford, Quaker Oats 
Co., and Cargill, Inc. The plant has 
a capacity of 750,000 bu. 





Breakdown of Figures Shows Costs of 
Operating Government Wheat Pools 


WINNIPEG—What is the cost of 
a government operated grain selling 
organization? The system in Canada 
is that the wheat board markets the 
grain of prairie farmers on a cost 
basis. Producers receive an_ initial 
payment at the time of delivery, 
usually an interim payment during 
the crop year, and a final payment 
when all the grain delivered to the 
pool has been sold. The cost of sell- 
ing is deducted from the returns and 
the balance is returned to producers. 

To illustrate the position the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool has broken down 
the figures of the 1954-55 wheat pool. 
(The 1955-56 has not been termin- 
ated.) 

The 1954-55 wheat pool operated 


Country carrying charges 
Terminal storage 


Total 


Paid by farmers 


by the Canadian Wheat Board was 
wound up on May 6, 1956. It handled 
a total of 483,109,409 bushels of 
wheat and disbursed $764,925,639.65 
making an average selling price of 
$1.58 bu. It took 164,055,511 bushels 
over from the 1953-54 pool on which 
it sustained a net loss of $13,124,- 
440.00. 

The total bushels handled for the 
account of producers was 318,439,- 
061. It is the producers’ wheat each 
year that carries the cost of operat- 
ing the wheat board and the follow- 
ing table shows the average amount 
a bushel that the farmers paid on 
1954-55 deliveries for the various ex- 
penses involved: 

Carrying and storage charges: 


Total Cents per bu. 
$31,414,619 9.87 


Wheat board operating and selling costs borne by farmers: 


Storage and carrying charges 
Interest, exchange, bank charges 


Additional freight on wheat shipped to terminals other 


than basis of purchase 
Drying charges 
Administration 


Total costs 
Surplus for distribution: 
Gross average selling price, all grades 
Less operating expenses 
Less loss on grain from 1953-54 pool 


Total 
Distribution to farmers: 
Initial payment, average all grades 


Interim payment, average all grades 
Final payment, average all grades 


Total 


Se See 12'355,125 3.88 
Soe 43,770,345 13.75 
Pot otebepsacay 23'230,623 7:30 
Pee CeCe 20,539,722 6.45 
cel $20,539,722 6.45 
Pee eee 7'077'546 2:22 
ei 316,963 10 
SH inp MiChEa Es 190'553 ‘06 
A emaitaniads 1,858:544 ‘58 
Se eee 30,330,191 9.52 
Ee PPE PT TT eT Tee ee 158.00 
LNs SE SECRET Pah 9.52 
ee chee aa he 4.12 
OP RE IT eee Che Pee ee 144.36 
eee AR, 124.95 
EA, ODE VARS POSTS AI ETD 7 
Rn AUC eligible a 12:30 
se ae a O 144.36 


It should be noted that the figures shown above are averages and do not apply to any par- 


ticular grade. 


*Under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act the federal government is authorized to pay carry- 
ing charges on wheat in store in excess of 178 million bushels. Last year the amount in excess of 


this figure was 216,694,791.9 bu. 
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DISPLAY MATERIAL — Miss Pat 
Dlouhy catches the George Washing- 
ton spirit as she displays point-of- 
sale material offered by the Na- 
tional Red Cherry Institute in sup- 
port of National Cherry Week Feb. 
15-22. The promotion includes nation- 
wide food publicity, advertising and 
promotion materials. Tie-in materials 
are available from the institute, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 





Oregon Wheat 
Finding Market 
In Thailand 


PORTLAND—Joe Spiruta, Far 
Eastern representative for the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League, reports a 
growing market in Thailand for Ore- 
gon wheat and flour. 

Mr. Spiruta has just returned to the 
league’s Tokyo office from Bangkok, 
where in cooperation with the US. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Millers National Federation he de- 
veloped an advertising and promo- 
tional program for wheat foods. 

“Even though Thailand is a surplus 
rice producing country, consumption 
of wheat foods is on the increase,” 
Mr. Spiruta reported. 

One reason for this, he said, is that 
Thailand has a few modern, efficient 
bakeries turning out high quality 
baked goods. Mr. Spiruta visited sev- 
eral bakeries that were using flour 
which was milled in Oregon. 

Mr. Spiruta worked with govern- 
ment and bakery people and with ad- 
vertising agencies in Bangkok to de- 
velop promotional projects. He also 
recently completed a trip to Pakistan, 
India and other Southeast Asia coun- 
tries, where he laid the groundwork 
for possible wheat promotion projects. 

Funds for his programs come from 
foreign currency wheat sales under 
suplus disposal trade agreements. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF:OF LIFE 

CROP WORTH $550 MILLION 

WINNIPEG—Farmers in Western 
Canada grew a wheat crop worth 
more than $550,000,000 in 1956, ac- 
cording to a survey by Sanford Ev- 
ans Statistical Service. The total is 
based on a wheat crop of 490,000,009 
bu. and an initial wheat board price 
of $1.40 bu. for No. 1 Northern in 
store at the Canadian Lakehead. Sas- 
katchewan’s share is placed at $352.- 
260,000; Alberta’s at $140,000,000, and 
Manitoba’s at $60,000,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














FEED PLANT EXPANSION 
WEST BEND, IOWA—The Daven- 
port Elevator Co., West Bend, Iowa, 
is completing a $35,000 addition to 
its feed plant. Bulk feed handling 
facilities have been installed. 
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SOFT WHEAT 





(Continued from page 9) 
Mills; Howard Holmes, Chelsea 
(Mich.) Milling Co., B. H. Staplin, 


G.L.F., Buffalo, N.Y. 

The presentation of the panel 
showed that, in the soft wheat area, 
932,035 acres have gone into the Soil 
Bank. This compares with a total 
acreage allotment for the area of 
7,361,000 acres. The estimated loss is 
19,480,000 bu. The estimated acreage 
in 1957 is 9,679,000 as compared to 
10,304,000 in 1956. The estimated pro- 
duction for 1957 is 210,595,000 bu., 
which compares with the 1956 output 
of 234,659,000 bu. (See accompany- 
ing table.) 

On the basis of those figures, the 
group agreed that if the estimated 
1957 production is attained, there was 
no real room for worry. However, sev- 
eral observers said that soft wheat 
millers must watch the expanding ex- 
port program and be sure of the dis- 
appearance rate. They also pointed 
out that the hardest part of the win- 
ter, which involves alternate freezing 
and thawing, is ahead, and estimated 
output might not be attained. They 
also noted that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has more money to 
spend on the Soil Bank in the year 
ahead. A shift in export subsidies 
might have an ill effect on soft wheat 
supplies. It also was observed that 
the price of soft wheat currently is 
now well above the loan and the high- 
est since 1948 except for 1951: They 
recall how the price of durum swelled 
to $4 bu. not too long ago, pricing 
this commodity and its products out 
of a broad consumer demand. Some 
observers believe that the recently 
broached plan to shift ‘wheat from 
central states warehouses into empty 
southwestern space to care for the 
influx of corn might throw soft wheat 
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out of position and make it unavail- 
able for domestic consumption. Most 
observers believe that the supply and 
demand situation is all right, but 
they called attention to the impor- 
tance of government actions which 
might circumvent normal functioning. 


Honorary Members Named 
To commemorate the 10th anniver- 
sary of NSWMA, which actually 
started in 1923 but did not gain its 
national character until 1946, three 
honorary members were named. 
These honorary members, recognizing 


Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Names 


Home Economist 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Miss Bar- 
bara Anne Bowman, a native of 
North Carolina, has joined the staff 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc., as a home economist. Her ap- 
pointment was announced during the 
luncheon meeting of the National 





Barbara Anne Bowman — 


Soft Wheat Millers Assn. at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Jan. 25. 

Miss Bowman, who will start her 
duties Feb. 1, will assist Miss Alice 
Jean Bounds, the organization’s oth- 
er home economist, in contacting 
home economics teachers and stu- 
dents in schools and colleges in the 
12 southern and southeastern states 
in which the Self-Rising Flour Pro- 
gram operates. 

Miss Bowman received her bach- 
e'or’s degree in home economics from 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City, Mo., and completed work on 
her master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 
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SOFT WHEAT PRODUCTION FIGURES 





——000's omitted 1957 —000's omitted— 
Acreage Est. Acreage % Est. pro- 
into Allot- Lossin acreage 1956 1956 duction Production 
soil bank ment bushels 1957. planted § acres 1957 1956 
OL OO Ee 34,226 1,407,128 1,000 1,770 1,624 109 53,100 59,496 
S. E. Missouri ...... [eee 86. o&eease cid 1,900 1,900 105 5,000 5,000 
DE. 65554805068 78,000 1,144,000 1,560 1,211 1,211 100 33,908 35,580 
RR 173,186 1,558,000 4,500 1,444 1,604 90 37,544 39,676 
Penn. & Maryland ... 48,589 780,000 1,060 702 804 87'/2 17,022 20,309 
Virginia, N.C., $.C. 
and Georgia ... 173,400 776,000 3,100 932 990 92 19,500 23,600 
Ky. & Tenn 4 66,746 413,000 1,500 507 540 95 8,376 10,098 
Michigan .......dee~ 133,849 957,000 3,960 995 1,058 94 28,895 31,290 
OR TOR oo ccccccce 94,039 318,000 2,800 250 329 76 7,250 9,610 
WE 2he-0n0660% 932,035 7,361,000 19,480 9,679 10,304 94 210,595 234,659 


**No soft wheat. 


the cause of their special service at 
the time of the organization’s reor- 
ganization in 1946 and later, are: Sen. 
Thruston B. Morton, former vice 
president of Ballard & Ballard, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Frank A. Tucker, formerly 
president of J. Allen Smith & Co., 
now retired, and W. Roy Sutherland, 


Laurinburg (N.C.) Milling Co. Only 
Mr. Tucker was present and he was 
presented to the group by Robert 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich. Mr. Skidmore later volunteered 
that the honorary members should be 
termed “Soft Wheat Colonels.” 


(Continued on page 28) 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
{ more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 


milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
5.60, delivered Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales have 
been slow but sizeable. Prices were 
steady and closed unchanged on fam- 
ily flour and only slightly higher on 
bakery flour. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points Jan. 26, in carlots: 
Family short pate nt $6.90@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40, bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.02@6.12, 
95% standard patent $5.92@6.02, 
straight grade $5.87@5.97; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Salina: The demand for flour last 
week was quiet, with prices finishing 
about 2¢ sack higher than the previ- 
ous week. Shipping directions were 
draggy. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 110% 
of capacity last week. Sales im- 
proved, to average 77%, compared 
with 37% the preceding week and 
24% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were good. Prices were up 3¢ for 
the week. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area did a moderate amount of 
business the past week. But they fail- 
ed to share in the late-week booking 
by one of the major chains. Business 
was with independents who extended 
requirements for 120 days. The sales 
were largely with mills making price 
concessions which began earlier in the 
week in the spring wheat area and 
extended to the Southwest on Friday. 
There was a small amount of export 
business, mostly to the Far East, with 
a smattering of flour going to the 
West Indies. Family flour sales were 
light but directions were better. Mills 
ground five full days and also 
expect similar operations this week. 
Prices, while unchanged from a week 
ago, were stronger in tone, due to de- 
cline in millfeed prices. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, enriched,- 
$6.35@6.45; bakers’ short patent, in 
pavers, $5.60@5.65; standard $5.50@ 


Central West 


d.wd. 

Chicago: Flour sales totaled to a 
fairly impressive volume in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Jan. 28, produced by brisk selling ef- 
forts on the part of mills. 

Total business was estimated at 
around 90% of five-day milling capa- 
city, with roughly two-thirds of the 
amount winter or spring wheat flour. 
Soft wheat sales were considerably 
slower than that of other types. Ob- 
servers said the volume was produced 
by some price concessions near the 
end of the period. 

Quotations Jan. 28: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.05@6.26, standard $5.95@6.19, 
clear $5.60@6.03; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@5.97, 95% patent $5.70 
@5.94, clear $5.63; family flour $7.60; 
soft winter short $7.61@7.67, stand- 
ard $5.91@6.82, clears $5.37; cookie 
and cracker flour $6.15. 


St. Louis: A fair amount of hard 
wheat flour sales were made last 
week to bakers in this area who were 
adding to future coverage. Spring 
and soft wheat flour sales were in 
rather small volume and mostly on 
a p.d.s. basis. Mills were not pressing 


hard. Shipping directions were fair. 
Clears and low grades continued slow. 
Package goods were doing well be- 
cause of cold weather. Quotations 
Jan. 25, in 100-lb. cotton sacks: Fam- 
ily top patent $6.55, top hard $7.15, 
ordinary $6.20; in 100 lb. paper sacks: 
bakers cake $7.65, pastry $5.70, soft 
straights $6.15, clears $5.85; hard 
winter short patent $6.05, standard 
patent $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.50, standard 
$6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Boston: For a short period last 
week trading activity was quite brisk 
in the local flour market. A sudden 
buying spree was promoted by sub- 
stantial mill concessions in both 
spring wheat and southwestern flours. 
Offerings of springs at 25 to 30¢ be- 
low list prices prompted increased 
buying interest, which was fairly gen- 
eral, but not of the volume generally 
anticipated. Practically all segments 
of the trade were in on the buying. 
Southwestern flours were also freely 
offered at quotations averaging about 
15¢ below posted asking prices. 

At the close of the week’s trading, 
spring wheat values were approxi- 
mately 4¢ above the preceding week, 
with the exception of first clears 
which were steady and unchanged. 
Hard wheat flours averaged 2¢ higher 
in comparison with closing prices in 
the previous week. The only change in 
soft wheat flours was a 4@15¢ decline 
in Pacific offerings. In the final two 
trading sessions of the week overall 
activity was quite low, indicating an 
adequate inventory position for the 
present. 


Quotations Jan. 26: Spring short 
patents $6.82@6.92, standards $6.72@ 
6.82, high gluten $7.27@7.37, first 
clears $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standards $6.42@ 
6.52; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.81@ 
7.31; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.97@6.62; soft wheat flour high 
ratio $6.92@8.27; family $7.67. 

Buffalo: There was a substantial 
amount of spring wheat flour and 
Kansas wheat flour sold the first 
two days of last week. 

The buying started late in the day 
on Jan. 18 and carried over to Jan. 
21 and 22, with one spokesman say- 
ing it was due to news of Soviet 
Russia and Communist China mak- 
ing a counter move to President Eis- 
enhower’s Middle East doctrine. 

The buying started in Kansas 
wheat flour and spread later to 
springs. Mills offered price conces- 
sions on both types of flour. Some 
consumers bought through their May 
requirements and others covered for 
60 days. 

Spring wheat flour ended up 3¢, 
and Kansas edged 1¢ higher. 

Premiums were generally a little 
weaker because of favorable weather 
reports from the Southwest. 

Soft wheat flours and clear flours 
were unchanged. Sales were nominal 
in both types. 

Local bakeries 
spotty. 

Retail collections are down. How- 
ever, January and February are 
traditionally poor months for col- 
lections. 

Export activity was above a week 
ago, but the shortage of shipping 
space is continuing to curtail orders. 


retail trade was 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1956-57 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop year 1956-57 
Through Jan. 18, 1957 
(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 


Importing 
countries— 


U.S. 
Wheat 
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*Includes sales of 4,600 metric tons wheat to Denmark, 94,300 metric tons wheat to Germany 
and 1,600 metric tons wheat to Norway which are the only sales recorded by Sweden. 


**Less than .100. 


Portugal, Pakistan, India and For- 
mosa’ figured among the larger deals. 
The CSS is in the process of award- 
ing contracts to mills for a whopping 
big order for bread flour. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago but above a year ago. Four 
mills worked 6 days; one mill worked 
55% days and the remaining mill 
worked 5 days. 

Quotations Jan. 25: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.21@7.35, 
spring short $6.76@6.90, spring stan- 
dard $6.71@6.80, spring straight 
$6.66, spring first clear $6.39@6.42; 
hard winter short $6.76@6.85, hard 
winter standard $6.65@6.66, hard 
winter first clear $6.34; soft winter 
short patent $8.43@8.51, soft winter 
standard $7.58@7.73, soft winter 
straight $6.50@6.68, soft winter first 
clear $5.70@5.78. 

New York: The mild flurry of 
spring wheat flour buying sparked by 
fairly attractive price reductions, died 
off early in the week and the market 
settled back to relative inactivity with 
offerings back on regular price sched- 
ules. 

Interest in all flours was very slow 
at the close of the week. Recent spot- 
ty buying had filled immediate de- 
mands for springs, and hard winter 
buyers were reported mostly well 
covered and watching for a better 
price pattern as an incentive to enter 
the market. 

A stronger demand for rye and soft 
wheat flours appears in the offing as 
a result of reported shrinking bal- 
ances, but market observers indicate 
a price decline will be needed to en- 
courage heavier buying. 

Quotations Jan. 25: Spring short 
patent $6.81@6.91, standard patent 
$6.71@6.81, high gluten $7.26@7.36, 
clears $6.30@6.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.63@6.73, straights $6.43@ 
6.53; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.76@ 
7.29; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.95@6.60, high ratio $6.90@8.25; 
family $7.65. 

Philadelphia: An expanded buying 
interest developed in spring grades 
last week, and for a time it appeared 
as if it would amount to substantial 
volume. But the flow of purchasing 
orders which had provided the basis 
for such thinking dried up without 
warning, and the weekend found the 
local market back on the same quiet 
basis which has been so much in evi- 
dence during recent months. After- 
ward, observers said the larger call 
was a reflection of concessions by a 
few mills and, while these brought 
out some response, it remained clear 
that bakers and jobbers have lost 
none of their cost-consciousness, 
while continuing to hope for a sharp 
setback in quotations. 

There was no evidence of 
velopment along those lines, how- 
ever. Mill postings were all un- 
changed from the closing levels of 
the previous week. Meanwhile, it 
was noted that hard winter wheat 
areas have received beneficial mois- 
ture, with predictions of snow. This 
was encouraging to those whose 
stocks of that type of flour have be- 
gun to reach the point where some 
replenishment is indicated. However, 
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the only purchasing that came to 
light was hand-to-mouth orders by 
small operators in immediate need. 


Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Jan. 25: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; 
soft winter, nearby $5.75@5.85. 

Pittsburgh: There was a concerted 
drive to sell spring wheat patent flour 
over the weekend of Jan. 18-21. Prices 
were attractive and standard spring 
patents were sold for $6.35, medium 
for $6.40 and short patent for $6.45. 
The period of selling prevailed until 
the opening of business Jan. 21. Some 
local offices of large mills did report 
a lack of sales however, apparently 
because their customers are booked 
well ahead. Others whose patrons are 
booked only into February reported 
moderate sales success, including 
some commitments for 60 days. Sales 
were not so large as the local offices 
thought the lower prices warranted, 
however. Sales of other patents were 
most meager. There was some inquiry 
for soft wheat pastry and cake flour 
quotations during the last week but 
very few sales. In family flour ad- 
vertised and unadvertised had only 
a few sales last week. Retail sales of 
family flour were reported to be very 
good. Sales of every type of flour 
mixes were also said to be very good. 
Directions on family flour continued 
good. In other patents, directions 
were fair to fairly good. 

Quotations Jan. 25, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Hard winter standard pa- 
tent $6.24@6.47, medium patent $6.33 
@6.52, short patent $6.43@6.57; 
spring wheat standard patent $6.45@ 
6.77, medium patent $6.50@6.82, short 
patent $6.55 6.87, first clear $6.25@ 
6.70; high gluten $7@7.32; advertised 
family patents $7.65; unadvertised 
family patents $6.67 @7.27; pastry and 
cake flours $6.28@8.11. 


South 


New Orleans: Business was mod- 
erately active in the flour market 
with some fair-sized lots being work- 
ed in the early part of the week. 
However, slackness set in towards 
the weekend and mills were doing 
very little business. Sales on hard 
winters were limited to one to two 
cars, and the bulk of trade bookings 


was on northern springs to the 
larger bakers. 
Cracker and cookie bakers are 


showing little interest in bookings 
on soft winters in face of the high 
price levels and are content to draw 
on present contracts. Some sales were 
made to the sweet goods bakers for 
immediate and February shipments to 
cover requirements for that period. 
Family flour business was slightly 
better as a result of some conces- 
sions, but the amounts involved were 
not large. Cake flour sales improved 
slightly during the month of January. 

Shipping directions are being well 
maintained and could be considered as 
satisfactory. Stocks on hand are ade- 
quate for this season. 

The export flour business was slow 
to the Americas and Europe. Inquiries 
are more active from Middle East, 
but business is badly handicapped 
by the lack of shipping space. 

Quotations in carlots, packed in 100 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.95@6.10, 
standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.30 
@5.60; spring wheat bakery short pa- 
tent $6.40@6.60, standard $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.70@6, high gluten $6.75 
@6.95; soft wheat short patent $6.05 
@6.40, straight $5.65@5.95, first clear 
$5.05@5.50; high ratio cake $6.60@ 
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6.95; Pacific Coast cake $6.90@7.20, 
pastry $6.35@6.50. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet, and little new business was 
reported during the week, although 
the backlog of orders is quite good, 
according to trade reports. Prices 
were slightly lower, with family pat- 
ent at $8.20, Bluestem $6.94, bakery 
$6.88, and pastry $6.66. 


Portland: Mill grind continued at 
a peak level to answer heavy export 
demands, but the domestic market 
was inactive. Rumors of a shipping 
rate increase in mid-March have 
kept exporters in the market with 
immediate demands to beat the price 
jump. 

The U.S. Quartermaster Corps. 
was in the local market last week, 
but only a small part of a 25,000 
ewt. order was placed in Portland. 
Most buying was done in California. 
Pastry flour reflected the export de- 
mand with a 6¢ increase, but other 
prices remained virtually unchanged 
from the Jan. 15 level. 


Flour quotations Jan. 23: High 
gluten $7.17; all Montana $6.93, 
fancy hard wheat clear $7.13, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.99, cake $8, 100% 
whole wheat $6.40, graham $6.12, 
cracked wheat $6.23. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business is on 
the quiet side, and more and more 
mills are facing short-time operation. 
Competition is keen for available busi- 
ness, as is usually the case when mills 
are not running freely. 

A government purchasing agency 
has called for tenders on 1,000 long 
tons of No. 5 wheat flour for ship- 
ment by March 15. Tenders close 
Feb. 6. 


Prices remained stable. Quotations 
Jan. 25: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada, $5.80@6.10 in 100 Ib. cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100 Ib. 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour was 
practically non-existent. Some buyers 
have their requirements covered until 
the end of June, and are slow in is- 
suing shipping instructions. There was 
no interest from export markets in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations Jan. 
25: $5.20, 100 lb., in export cottons, 
f.a.s. Halifax. 

There are plentiful offerings of win- 
ter wheat, but with the lack of in- 
terest in winter wheat flour, buyers 
are not at all anxious to increase their 
holdings of wheat. Consequently, 
prices have weakened. Quotations 
Jan. 25: $1.76@1.78 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills reported 
steady production the past week, on 
a level with output prior to Christ- 
mas. Prices generally are firm on top 
patents and supplies are average. Mill 
stocks of wheat have been replenished 
since the early January strike on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The out- 
ward movement of flour is steady, and 
export clearances for the week ended 
Jan. 24 amounted to 283,400 sacks 
compared with 152,000 the previous 
week. The latest figure showed 137,- 
800 sacks cleared for IWA destina- 
tions. Domestic prices on second pa- 
tents to bakers have been adjusted 
slightly downward. Quotations, Jan. 
26: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.76 
@6; second patents, cottons, $5.45@ 
5.85; second patents to bakers, paper 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
prompt delivery: 















Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 
ee eS parr rere ee S. . - OT.60 O6.20GT.25 8.cc@Q 000 Boic@ coe Ber. @t.ts 
Bee CO GORA ccc ce cccvccteces 6.05 @ 6.26 oso ove — er — Pee ‘oon 
SS ere 5.95@6.19 6.47@6.57 +o oN 243 ooco@ «ee F.BR@7.26 
Pe Se. es ascn spaces bes ades o+-@... 6.02@6.12 a are -»-@6.50 6.76@6,.90 
See SE bcc 020006340006 8% nw et edie 530 OP ass ee -..@6.35 6.71@6.80 
Ge «BRUNE © ave cece wesrscvess ss eee re ee SS eee ae She -.- @6,66 
Se Te SOE 656004203558 00 0% 5.60@6.03 5.66@6.03 — Lee -..@6.20 6,.39@6.42 
Meare wieter famnlly ..ccccisccess ae sen ee eee @ sore 
BEOTE WIGS GROTE 2c ccccccsccces , ee .70@ 5.75 -..-@6.05 6.76@6.85 
Hard winter standard ........... -@... 5.60@5.65 ..@5.90 6.65@6.66 
Hard winter first clear .......... -@... 495@5. ---@6.25 --- @6.34 
Soft winter short patent ......... 1 wee 5a 44% o+e@ ..- 8.43@8.61 
Soft winter standard ............ 5 ere a ee ooo @ -.- F.68@7.92 
Bott WHAT GEPMAE .c ccc cccces o@ ace cael oes -..@6.15 6,50@6.6s8 
Soft winter firat clear ........... er eee bose aes -+»-@5.85 5.70@5.78 
a ee eee ee 5.3 5.42 5.15@5.17 — wre -..@5.81 5.99@6.14 
Se: Te, MNEE <9 .6,0:0:0.5-0 a:ae0-0.0.00.0-0 4.6144.67 4.95@4.97 — Sie -»-@5.06 5.24@5.35 
Semolina blend, bulk ........... inate wee -+ + @6.65 Ss SY he se LP par ee Wee 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
oo er ee ee i G..-@OT08 6.158 os 9... OS: §..0 a ee 
Soaring WIS GIMtOM 2. cseccsscrse 7.26@7.36 7.20@7.30 7.27@7.37 7.00@7.32 6.75@6.95 
UE GORE co .x'n'0:060-0.00920040 008 6.81@6.91 6.70@6.80 6.82@6.92 6.55@6.87 6.40@6.60 


Spring standard 6.71@6.81 6.67@6.75 6.72@6.82 6.45@6.77 


6.304@26.40 6.50@6.60 6.32@6.62 6.25@6.70 


2046.40 
ES GE GIORE io 'e-0.0 000s oc eees 


704 6.00 





6 

5 
EOE WEREOE BOTE occ cide rec cwnes 6.63@6.73 6.45@6.55 6.62@6.72 6.43@6.57 5.9 
Hard winter standard .@... 6.35@6.45 6.42@6.52 6.24@6.47 5. 
Hard winter first clear o@ cov coe Sas sooe 5. 
Soft winter short patent re, ere A Bue rr. Ire 6. 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.95 @6.60 oe Pee re er 5. 
Soft winter first clear .......... ee ee re ee sos™ 5. 





ee ae ene -+-@... 5.£95@6.05 -@a . 
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Semolina blend, bulk 7.24@7.34 sae ses Th 


Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 


Family putemt ..scccsccsses $...@8.20 Spring top patent $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.00 
PR, 05.6.0 6450000040040 .»-@6.94 BAOTS® ccc vecseesese 4.70@5.00 1.50@4.70 
oT a Peer ea - @6.88 Winter exportst ...... -@5.20 owe ahh 
PE, 2cb-et450s0s6dennenree - @6.66 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Wil 
liam and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
EEE PCT ee $47.50@ 48.50 $....@44.00 $48.50@51.25 $....@58.50 $....@58.50 
Standard midds. 46.50@ 47.50 4$3.50@44.00 18.004 5 - @59.00 . @58.50 








Flour midds. ...... 50.00 @ 51.00 16.00 @ 46.50 54.004 o@ ..0% er va 
WOE: GOS sc oscecenes 49.50 @ 52.00 - @47.00 54.00@ 55.5 - a 62.00 wie apes 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth " New Orleans Seattle 
NE 5.54.5 * oe wet o oe $41.00@ 41.50 $46.00@46.50 $48.00@49.00 $51.00@52.25 $47.00@47.50 
5 EL 41.00@ 41.50 16.00 @ 46,50 48.504 49.50 51.00@5 sen ass: 
a ee 37.00 @ 37.50 ois 6 pa ee'e res yr t wer, fe ee" one ee 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
eo ee ee $52.00@54.00 $55.00@ 56.00 $59.00@ 60.00 


Winnipeg 42.004 46.00 4$3.00@ 45.00 $7.00@ 51.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 












WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis .——-—--——Chicago————— c Kansas City-— Minneapolis 
May July Mar. July Sept. Mar. May Mar. May 
Sam. Zh ssa 234% 232 240% 230% 231% 230% 338 340 
Jam. 22 ....-. 234% 231% 240% 230% 231% 230% 337% 340% 
: TS |: eres 234% 232% 241% 230% 232% 231 336 339 
GGG. BE os 0:20 233% 231% 240% 231% 230% 334% 338 
wee, ZS assos 234 231% 240% 232% 231% 334% 338 
7--CORN—S - . + OATS 
Chicago Chicago Mi polis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May Mar. May Mar. May Mar. May 
Jan. 21 -134% 138% 148% 151 150% 78% 77M 2008 72% 
Jan, 22 ...134% 137% 148% 150% 150% 78% 77% 72% 
Jan. 23 ...134% 138 148% 151 150% 79% 77% er 72% 
Jan. 24 ...135 138% 144% 147% 148 79% 77% owes 72% 
Jan. 25 ...134% 138 144% 147% 148 79% 77% 72% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary: of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 19, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 














-—Wheat— -——Corn—, -——Oats—, -—Rye—, -—Barley— 
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BORE ccccvsces - 21,439 22,238 ee oe pis os on oa 
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Philadelphia ......... 1,711 1,306 1,029 492 32 5 75 1 97 116 
Sioux City ........ + 1,480 2,236 2,946 2,172 272 693 18 
St. Joseph eww Segoe 9,143 19,451 2,635 2,429 1,768 1,267 : es 2 15 
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Wichita .......- 36,460 30,663 229 > 18 3 2 
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JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT—F. H. Peavey & Co. continues this year its spon- 
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sorship of a Junior Achievement group. The annual Junior Achievement Trade 
Fair will be in progress in the Wesley Temple Bldg. in Minneapolis Jan. 28- 
31 from 7 to 9 p.m. Visitors will have a chance to see the Junior Achievement 
companies in action. Junior Achievers set up their own companies, sell stock 
at 50¢ a share, manufacture a product, sell it, and then pay wages and divid- 
ends out of earnings. Each company has three volunteer, adult advisors from 
local business firms that guide and assist the companies. Advisors for F. H. 
Peavey & Co. are John Ferraro, business advisor, Vern Kolkind, sales ad- 
visor and Howard Beggs, production advisor. The members of the Junior 
Achievement company selected the name “Sew-Rite” for their miniature 
corporation. They manufacture and sell “Glad Rag Bags,” cloth bags for 
soiled clothing. In the illustration at the left above, Roberta Pearson, pro- 
duction manager, presses the “Glad Rag Bag” before it is enclosed in a trans- 
parent bag for sale. At the right, Vern Kolkind, sales advisor, hands some 
of the bags to Carol Bongaarts and gives her sales instructions. Carol serves 


as safety director of the group. 





100’s, $4.50@4.70; all prices cash car- 
lots. 


Vancouver: The export flour busi- 
ness reported here during the week 
continued spotty. Most of the sales 
across and around the Pacific were 
confined to regular monthly require- 
ments with little interest in any for- 
ward positions. 

Exporters are slowly sorting out 
their positions as a result of the re- 
cent rail strike. A number of ships 
were forced to leave without full ship- 
ments, and shippers are now working 
to get their files straightened. 

Business to the Philippines was still 
quiet but steady, despite the forth- 
coming jump in ocean freight rates. 
Other areas in the Far East were 
taking fairly steady amounts of flour 
in competition with soft wheat flours 
from other producers. 

Domestic trade was unchanged with 
prices steady. Quotations Jan. 25: 
Hard wheat grinds, first patents in 
cottons $5.95 cwt.; bakers’ patents 
$4.90 in paper bags and $5.10 in cot- 
tons; Ontario pastry to the trade, 
$6.20; Ontario cake flour $7.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: There was very little 
demand for millfeed as the week of 
Jan. 25 ended, and prices responded 
by dropping as much as $2 for bran 
and standard middlings. Actually, the 
lull followed two weeks of brisk buy- 
ing, particularly by mixers and feed- 
ers for shipment to country points, and 
prices have simply settled back close 
to levels which existed early in Janu- 
ary. 

The price of red dog bounced back 
a bit during the week. But on the 
whole, the trade was bracing itself 
for the annual February lull which 
occurs between active feeding months. 

Quotations Jan. 25: Bran $44, stand- 
ard midds. $43@44, flour midds. $46@ 
46.50, red dog $47. 

Kansas City: A slowing up in de- 
mand brought sharp setbacks in mill- 
feed prices late last week, and Kansas 
City values went to a shipping basis 
in comparison with eastern markets. 
This realignment did little to increase 
new buying, however. Mill operations 
continued heavy, spurred by substan- 
tial export demand, and part of the 
time offerings were pressing on the 
market, particularly bulk feeds which 
were softer than sacked. Quotations, 


carlots, Kansas City, Jan. 28: Bran 
$41@41.50, shorts $41@41.50 sacked, 
bran $36.50 @37, middlings $37 @37.50, 
shorts $37.50@38, bulk. 

Fort Worth: With the decline in the 
market, the demand for millfeed was 
limited last weekend after a good 
business earlier in the week. Offer- 
ings, while not pressing, were ade- 
quate to fill all needs. Quotations, 
January 25, burlaps: Bran $48@49, 
gray shorts $48.50@49.50 delivered 
Texas common points; $2 lower on 
bran and $1.50 lower on shorts, com- 
pared with previous week. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
only fair last week, with offerings 
adequate. Bran and shorts declined 
$2.25 ton. Quotations Jan. 25, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $41.50, shorts 
$41.50. 


Hutchinson: Heavy production the 
past few weeks was finally felt in 
millfeed prices the past week, with 
both bran and shorts off $2. Demand 
continued ‘brisk and mills were able 
to find takers for all produced. Most 
went to jobbers and feeders in the 
area. Quotations, per ton, sacked, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $41@41.50, 
shorts $41@41.50. 


Oklahoma City: Although there was 
not much activity in millfeeds, there 
were some sales. Prices were steady 
and closed 75¢ lower on bran and $1 
lower on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: Bran $43.50@44.50, millrun 
$43.50@44.50, shorts $43.50@44.50; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Salina: Demand was slow, with 
bran $2 ton lower and shorts down a 
like amount. Supplies were sufficient. 
Quotations Jan. 24, basis delivered 
Kansas City: Bran $41.50@42, gray 
shorts $41.50@42. 


Chicago: A slack demand for mill- 
feeds prevailed in the central states 
during the week ending Jan. 28, and 
prices for bran and standard midds. 
tilted lower. Other types held their 
own, but were heavy. Quotations Jan. 
28: Bran $47.50@48.50, standard 
midds. $46.50@47.50. flour midds. $50 
@51, red dog $49.50@52. 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was slow, the price trend was lower. 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Jan. 25: Bran $46@46.50 ton; shorts 
$46@46.50, St. Louis switching limits. 


Boston: Increased supplies of mill- 


feeds forced local values $1.50 to $2.50 
lower last week, temporarily ending 
the tight supply situation which had 
prevailed here the last two weeks. 
Bran eased $1.50 while middlings, rel- 
atively difficult to sell, declined $1.50 
to $2.50. Dealers reported that the 
flush of offerings had the effect of 


changing the market picture abruptly. 


Most potential buyers were only oper- 
ating on a hand-to-mouth basis. Quo- 
tations Jan. 26: Bran $58.50, mid- 
dlings $58.50. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market pre- 
sented a confused picture last week. 
Sales were off and prices dropped 
sharply. There was pressure on prices 
and consumers held back to see where 
the market would bottom out. Mixer 
business was off slightly, with most 
of the decline taking place in poultry 
demand. Some consumers said dairy 
feed business was spotty but others 
claimed that business was very good. 
Because of the lack of demand, there 
were sacked middlings on track all 
week. There was restricted billing on 
other millfeeds at lower levels. During 
the latter part of the week millfeeds 
were quoted in a wide range of prices. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 6 
days. Bran and middlings declined 
$250@4. Heavy feeds were un- 
changed. Quotations Jan. 25: Bran 
$48.50@51.25, standard midds. $48@ 
50.50, flour midds. $54@55.50, red dog 
$54 @55.50. 

Philadelphia: Mixed influences 
seemed to be at work in the local 
millfeed market last week. Dealings 
continued at a rather slow pace, al- 
though a little better than a few 
weeks back because of recent snow- 
falls. The Jan. 25 list of quotations 
showed bran 50¢ under the previous 
week at $58.50, while standard midds. 
dropped $1 to $59. Red dog rose $1, 
to $62. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales con- 
tinued at a high level last week. The 
retail trade restocked heavily as cold 
weather continued. Leading grain 
houses said that sales of grains have 
attained high figures the past year 
owing to the quality and yield of this 
state’s grain crops being lowered by 
our wet and cold summer. Supplies 
were plentiful and immediate ship- 
ments were available. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $54.85@56.64, standard midds. 
$53.85@56.14, flour midds. $58.85@ 
59.14, red dog $60.85@61.14. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed considerably more weakness 
during the past week than for some 
time, with demand draggy. Bran and 
shorts declined over $2 towards the 
weekend and shipping directions were 
hard to come by. Most sales were for 
spot. Supplies were adequate and 
mills were not pressing. Futures were 
50¢ to $1 lower and mixers and job- 
bers remained on the side lines await- 
ing a more stable market. Quotations 
Jan. 25: Bran and shorts $51@52.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
slightly easier, and sellers reported 
that they are beginning to get out 
from under the backlog of orders 
which has been hanging over them for 
some weeks. Quotations were down 
50¢ ton to $47.50 for February ship- 
ment, with March nominal at about 
$47, and no trading. California de- 
mand is easing, and sellers privately 
stated that they think the market is 
moving to lower ground. 

Portland: Quotations remained firm 
to strong, with local supplies tight. 
Prices were quoted in a range of $48 
to $49 ton. Mills have a good grind 
but are still applying production on 
earlier orders. The California demand 
on Northwest millfeed continues, but 
is not as heavy as in recent weeks. 
Middlings were quoted at $52. 
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Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary during the past week, with 
demand weaker, however. Mills are 
operating to capacity, 24 hours per 
day, 7 days per week, and are booked 
halfway through February. Quota- 
tions Jan. 25 (unchanged): Red bran 
and millrun $47, midds. $52. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $54, midds. 
$59. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $54.50, midds. $59.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies have 
been adequate to meet demand, and 
there has been some adjustment in 
prices. 

Quotations Jan. 25: Bran $52@54, 
shorts $55@56, midds. $59@60, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for most types 
of millfeed continued good and sup- 
plies were moving fairly freely from 
Western Canada to British Columbia 
and Eastern Canada. Supplies in 
Western mills were no drug on the 
market. However, sales within the 
three prairie provinces have been very 
small, largely because of the supplies 
of feed grains available. Prices, while 
showing minor changes are for the 
most part steady. Quotations Jan. 26: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $42@46 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $5 more; 
shorts $43@45, and midds. $47@51 in 
the three prairie provinces; all prices 
cash carlots; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices closed 
the week unchanged. Continued cold 
weather kept sales of prepared feeds 
high. However, ample supplies of mill- 
feed were reported in dealers’ hands. 
Cash car quotations Jan. 25, papers 
with 50¢ more if packed in jutes: 
Bran $50, shorts $53, middlings $56. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices for 
the week ending Jan. 25 settled back 
close to levels which prevailed prior 
to the heavy buying between Jan. 15- 
21. Shipping directions were consider- 
ed satisfactory by the trade, but new 
business was non-existent. Potential 
buyers were content to sit back and 
watch prices weaken some more. They 
did just that, with another 5¢ decline 
ordered Jan. 28. Quotations Jan. 25: 
White rye $5.05@5.07, medium $4.85 
@4.87, dark $4.50@4.52. 


Chicago: Additional amounts of rye 
flour were sold in the central states 
during the week ending Jan. 28, and 
some observers said rather broad 
price concessions were made to effect 
the sales. It is thought that the trade 
generally is well sold for some time 
ahead. Quotations Jan. 28: White pa- 
tent rye $5.36@5.42, medium $5.16@ 
5.22, dark $4.61 @4.67. 


St. Louis: Demand was good last 
week. The trend was 5¢ up. Supplies 
were ample and sales and shipping di- 
rections were good. Quotations: Pure 
white $5.81, medium $5.61, dark $5.06; 
rye meal $5.31. 


Buffalo: Rye prices declined 10¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. The 
decline was believed to be caused by 
Argentina’s entry into world markets 
at a lower level than the U.S. and 
Canada. Quotations Jan. 25: White 
$5.99@6.10, medium $5.79@5.90, dark 
$5.24@5.35. 

Portland: White patent $7.75, pure 
dark $6.75. 

Philadelphia: Reports in the trade 
indicated that balances of dark flour 
have dwindled to the point where 
some bakers will be forced to seek 
replenishments, but local market ac- 
tivity last week continued on the 
same quiet basis as in recent months. 
The Jan. 25 quotation on rye white 
of $5.95@6.05 was 10¢ sack above that 





on 
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of the previous week and the highest 
since late November. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales have 
been at a minimum and consisted only 
of small fill-ins the past week. Direc- 
tions are good. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour No. 
1 $5.74@5.85, medium $5.44@5.65, 
dark $4.99@5.20, blended $6.59 @6.69, 
rye meal $4.99@5.45. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand and 
production continue fair, with ade- 
quate supplies and steady prices. Quo- 
tations Jan. 25: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100 lb. cot- 
tons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
were in seasonally good demand with 
prices unchanged and stocks mod- 
erate. Export business has not been 
reflected as far as Western mill pro- 
duction is concerned. Quotations, Jan. 
26: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces; all 
prices cash carlots. 
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Trade Figures to 
Speak at Spokane 


Farm Forum 


SPOKANE—A. B. Sparboe, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will 
be a featured speaker at the Pacific 
Northwest Farm Forum scheduled to 
be held in Spokane Feb. 11-12. 

The forum is sponsored by the 
Agricultural Bureau of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Sparboe 
will speak on the “Farmers’ Stake in 
Export Trade” and will participate 
in a panel discussion dealing with the 
“Family Farm in Our Changing 
Times.” Other trade speakers will 
include Robert C. Liebenow, presi- 
dent, Chicago Board of Trade, who 
will look at agriculture from the busi- 
ness point of view. Dr. O. B. Jesness, 
chief, division of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota, will 
take as his subject: “Let’s Learn from 
Our Farm Program Experience.” 

Mr. Liebenow and Dr. Jesness will 
participate as members of a panel 
dealing with the building of a health- 
ier farm economy. 
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Mueller Company 
Converting Plant 
To Bulk Handling 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—The C. F. 
Mueller Co., manufacturer of maca- 
roni, spaghetti and egg noodles, has 
started construction of an addition to 
its plant. This addition will be used 
to facilitate a materials handling pro- 
gram which will permit the company 
to receive its raw materials in Air- 
slide cars. 

The building is being constructed by 
Eriksen Construction Co. of Jersey 
City and is expected to be completed 
by April, 1957. The materials han- 
dling system is scheduled for comple- 
tion by July, 1957, and will permit to 
unload, store, blend and reclaim its 
materials in bulk. The materials han- 
dling equipment which will be used by 
the company in this installation was 
designed and engineered by Sprout, 
Waldron and Co. of Muncy, Pa. The 
storage silos were designed and engi- 
neered by the Day Co. of Minneapolis. 

This conversion to a bulk handling 
system from the present bag storage 
system will release floor space in the 
Mueller plant and will allow the com- 
pany to expand its present manufac- 
turing facilities. 
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Death of William 
Lincoln Closes 


Remarkable Career 


KANSAS CITY—tThe recent death 
of William B. Lincoln, president of 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., Kansas City, 
brought to a close a remarkable 
career in the grain business of the 
Southwest, one that virtually spanned 
the development of this area from its 
beginning as a great commercial 
wheat producing section to the pres- 
ent day. Mr. Lincoln, who was 85 
years old, died unexpectedly in his 
sleep while on a vacation trip to Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., with his daughter 
and son-in-law. Mr. and Mrs. Gunnard 
Johnson. 


Mr. Lincoln first entered the grain 
trade in Kansas City in 1888 in the 
office of the Chicago Great Western 
Elevator Co. and thus his industry 
contacts extended over nearly 70 
years. He was a member of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade for 50 years 
and president of the exchange in 1932, 
one of the most troublesome periods 
of the grain trade. 


Mr. Lincoln was the oldest member 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and was active until his death. He was 
known affectionately to many of the 
exchange members as “Uncle Bill.” 

Reminiscing a few years ago, Mr. 
Lincoln pointed out that in the early 
days of grain trading before the es- 
tablishment of futures markets to 
provide hedging facilities, it was nec- 
essary for grain handlers to buy from 
farmers at margins that ranged from 
15¢ to 25¢ bushel to allow a prudent 
degree of protection against unexpect- 
ed price fluctuations. That practice is 
far removed from the close margins 
of trading today. 


Mr. Lincoln was born in Shakopee, 
Minn., and as a youth attended Shat- 
tuck Military Academy in Faribault, 
Minn. Except for a period of four 
years after 1900 with the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. in Minneapolis, he 
spent all of his grain industry career 
in the Southwest. In 1904 the Van 
Dusen firm opened a Kansas City of- 
fice with the later well-known Charles 
Lonsdale as manager and Mr. Lincoln 
as his assistant. A few years after- 
ward in 1908 the Armour Grain Co. 
of Chicago moved into the Kansas 
City market and Mr. Lincoln was ap- 
pointed to represent the firm and later 
became manager of its Kansas City 
operations which included the leasing 
of the Santa Fe elevator. 


In 1925 the Armour interests with- 
drew from the grain business and Mr. 
Lincoln formed a partnership with a 
neighbor and friend, John J. Wolcott. 
They acquired elevator facilities and 
began the operation of a company 
which has grown to be an important 
factor in the hard winter wheat area. 
The firm operates 2,000,000 bu. stor- 
age space—the Chicago Great West- 
ern elevator in Kansas City, and 
terminals at Leavenworth and Well- 
ington, Kansas—and maintains offices 
at several points in Kansas. 

Mr. Lincoln was active in many 
organizations but particularly in the 
Episcopal church. He served as senior 
warden of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Kansas City since 1950 and had 
been a vestryman for many years. He 
took an important part in many lay 
conventions in the church and was a 
director of St. Luke’s hospital. 

Mr. Lincoln is survived by his 
daughter, the wife of Gunnard John- 
son, vice president of Wolcott & Lin- 
coln, a granddaughter, Mrs. David 
Gibson and four great grandchildren. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





R. J. Thompson has retired as 
superintendent of grain operations in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan for 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. He has 
completed 46 years service with the 
company. His successor is D. Camp- 
bell. 

e 


Nathan G. Nelson, manager of ex- 
ports, rye and Chicago sales for 
King Midas Flour Mills, spent part 
of last week on business in the Chi- 
cago area. He flew to Chicago from 
Minneapolis Jan. 21, called on the 
trade and visited his company’s 
branch office Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and came back to the Twin Cities 
Thursday. 

* 


Stephen M. Treacy, general sales 
manager for the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, was in New 
Orleans for a few days calling on P. 
L. Thomson & Co. and the local 
trade. 

e 


S. E. Danielson, manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co. Muffets plant in 
Depew, N.Y., since 1943, marked the 
completion of 35 years service with 
the firm Jan. 26. He received an- 
other service pin diamond and gold 
watch. 

3 


H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., visited the Little Rock, Ark., 
office recently. 


Sylvia Frank, wife of Leo Frank, 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., New York, 
sailed on the S. S. Nassau Jan. 25 
for a two-week vacation at Nassau. 








Kenneth H. Kerr 


E. Monroe Hornsby 


NEW ORLEANS — Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has announced the ap- 
pointment of new managers for two 
of its manufacturing branches. E. 
Monroe Hornsby, vice president, has 
been appointed manager of the Mid- 
States branch at St. Louis. Kenneth 
H. Kerr, formerly assistant branch 
manager at the Denver, Colo., 
branch, has been appointed head of 
the Denver branch. 

Dr. Hornsby formerly headed Ful- 
ton’s New York sales office and more 
recently was manager of the com- 
pany’s St. Louis branch. In his new 
position Mr. Hornsby will head Ful- 
ton’s combined St. Louis and Kansas 
City manufacturing operations, 
which are now known as the Mid- 
States branch. Henry W. Meyerhoff, 
manager of the Kansas City branch 
since 1928, and a veteran of 53 years 
with Fulton, will retire in February. 

In Denver, Mr. Kerr succeeds Eu- 
gene Revelle who will retire in Feb- 
ruary after having served 40 years 
with Fulton. Both retiring execu- 
tives will continue to represent the 
company on special sales assign- 
ments after their official retirement. 


She is scheduled to return to New 
York Feb. 8. 
e 


C. D. McKenzie, president of Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
called at Millers National Federation 
Chicago offices Jan. 14. 
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William J. Albers, 
Portland Milling 


Firm Founder, Dies 


PORTLAND, ORE. — William J. 
Albers, founder of the Albers Broth- 
ers Milling Co., died Jan. 18 at his 
home in Portland. He was 87 years 
old, 


Mr. Albers came to Oregon in 1891 
from Lingen, Germany, where he 
was born in 1869. He worked two 
years as a farm hand in Washington 
County, then joined an older brother, 
Bernard, in a milling and feed manu- 
facturing business. 


Later, in 1900, Mr. Albers joined 
four brothers to found the Albers 
Brothers Milling Co. In 1932 he be- 
came president of Triangle Milling 
Co., Portland. Later he was elected 
chairman of the board, a position he 
held at death. 


Mr. Albers, a long-time member of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
was a former member of its board 
of directors. He was active in all af- 
fairs of the Northwest grain trade 
and is most remembered for his par- 
ticipation during early days of the 
Portland Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Albers was responsible for a 
number of innovations in processing, 
packaging and merchandising table 
cereals and remained active in his 
organization until immediately prior 
to death. 
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Mill Insurance Men 


Plan Meeting 


CHICAGO—Fieldmen of the Mill 
Mutuals, who inspect flour and feed 
mills and grain elevators, will join 
with engineers of the Mill .Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau at Chicago 
in the 50th anniversary meeting of 
their Fieldmen’s Assn., at Hotel La- 
Salle, Feb. 11-14. Over one hundred 
are expected to attend. 


President of the association is 
P. S. Castle, Columbus; J. J. Droste, 
Alton, vice president; K. F. Thomp- 
son, Fargo, treasurer; William A. 
Roessler, Chicago, secretary. 

Discussion will cover the whole 
range of ways and means to prevent 
fire loss to mills and elevators, in line 
with the purpose of the organization: 
“To save the grain that feeds the 
nation.” 

The opening address will be by 
E. B. Collett, of Fort Worth, secre- 
tary of the Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Texas and a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. 

“Industry Trends’”’ will be present- 
ed by T. L. Osborn of Chicago, ex- 
ecutive vice president of American 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co. 

Other addresses will cover a wide 
range of topics. Ten insurance com- 
panies organized since 1865 form 
Mill Mutuals. They work to prevent 
fires and to reduce insurance costs 
in the flour and feed milling and grain 
elevator industries. 
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4 of 10 Use Flour 
Mixes Weekly, 
Food Survey Shows 


WASHINGTON—Forty per cent of 
families surveyed during a U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture food study 
have said they used flour mixes, in- 
cluding pancake, cake, hot bread and 
other kinds, at least once during any 
week. These facts on food consump- 
tion come from the first of a series 
of reports based on a_ nationwide 
survey conducted by the Agricultural 
Research Service and the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service of the USDA. 

Saying that “new food products 
have gained a place in households 
but have not caught up with the 
more conventional items,” the USDA 
took the findings on flour mix prod- 
ucts use to indicate “some return 
of baking to the home, although 
nearly all families used bakery bread 
and 80% reported use of other kinds 
of purchased baked foods.” 

Low-income families were less like- 
ly to be users of convenience prod- 
ucts, though users were found in all 
groups. Division of the household 
food dollar among the various com- 
modity groups is about the same as 
it was before the new convenience 
foods became available. Half of the 
household food money is spent for 
meat, poultry, fish, milk products and 
eggs; one fifth for fruits and vegeta- 
bles; and the remainder for cereals, 
bakery products, fats, beverages and 
miscellaneous foods. 

The report on household food con- 
sumption in the US., with eight 
pages of text and 187 pages of tables, 
is the first of a series of five such 
reports. Each of the next four, to 
be issued shortly, will cover a spe- 
cific geographic region in the USS. 
This series of reports will provide 
about a thousand pages of statistics 
on food consumption. The data were 
processed by a high-speed electronic 
computer, and most of the tab!es 
in the report are photographic re- 
productions of the actual tabulation 
sheets that came from the machines. 
The data were collected and tabu- 
lated for the department under con- 
tract by a private concern. 

The 6,060 households included in 
ithe survey were from all over the 
country, in urban, in rural nonfarm 
and farm areas. These households 
represent all income classes. The re- 
port gives information on patterns 
of consumption and money value for 
over 200 food items. The informa- 
tion will be useful to many kinds of 
food businesses and to agricultural 
groups in determining the demand 
for the major types of foods, the 
USDA feels. 

Because of the persistent demand 
for such information, this largely 
statistical report is being issued 
without detailed analysis so that re- 
search and marketing organizations 
‘may proceed with their own studies 
of the data. In the meantime, analyses 
are being undertaken at once by re- 
search groups within the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Single copies of ‘Food Consump- 
tion of Households in the US.,” 
Household Food Consumption Survey 
1955 Report No. 1, may be obtained 
free from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. ’ 
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OPEN HOUSE 
BELVIEW, MINN. — An _ open 
house was held here recently by own- 
ers of the McCabe Company’s feed 
mill which was recently expanded. 
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Six in AIB Class 
Win Scholarships 


CHICAGO — The six scholarships 
available for students in Class 71 in 
Baking Science and Technology at 
the American Institute of Baking 
have been awarded as follows: 

Doughnut Corporation of America 
scholarship to Frederick G. Adolph, 
Lake Ronkonkoma, N.Y.; Ekco Foun- 
dation scholarship to Harold E. Lou- 
denslager, Lewistown, Pa.; Joe Lowe 
Foundation scholarship to James T. 
Pully, Jr., Burnham, Pa.; C. B. Mori- 
son memorial scholarship to Freder- 
ick K. Albert, Media, Pa.; Standard 
Brands, Inc., scholarship to Wilbert 
D. Smith, Methuen, Mass.; and C. A. 
Swanson and Sons scholarship to 
Richard M. Ahrens, St. Louis, Mo. 

The grants cover tuition for the 
20-week course and an allowance to- 
ward living expenses. Class 71 en- 
tered on Jan. 28 and will be grad- 
uated on June 14. 

One of the purposes of the scholar- 
ship program is to attract into the 
industry and to retain within it cap- 
able and ambitious young men who 
need further technical education for 
the advancement they desire. Five of 
the scholarship recipients were select- 
ed with this purpose in mind as they 
are on the threshold of their ca- 
reers. The sixth, although he has had 
many years of experience in the in- 
dustry, had been unable to pursue his 
technical education during the time 
his eight children were very young. 
His determination to progress in the 
industry has not been dimmed, and 
his sponsors are confident that the 
Institute course will enable him to 
advance to greater responsibility. 

The scholarship program was es- 
tablished in 1952, and 42 students 
received grants during its first five 
years. Of these grants, two were do- 
nated by the AIB Alumni Assn. and 
one by the St. Louis Production Club. 
Information on the program may be 
cbtained from the Registrar, Ameri- 
can. Institute School of Baking, 400 
E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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USDA Gives 
Awards to 








2 Workers 


CHICAGO—Two employees of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Chicago commodity office have been 
given a total of $995 as incentive 
awards, according to Joseph Haspray, 
office director. 

Lawrence J. Bouley, marketing 
specialist, received $695 for his de- 
velopment of a grain merchandising 
system. The system consists of con- 
ference-type circuits over teletype 
machines to carry Chicago commod- 
ity office offerings of CCC-owned 
grain to interested grain merchants 
and exporters. The offerings are 
numbered, and prospective buyers 
are able to bid for the various car- 
loads and lots by number via tele- 
type, wire or telephone at a saving 
in time and money. Incentive awards 
committees and USDA officials val- 
ued the idea at more than $93,000 
in savings and merchandising gains 
to the federal government in its first 
year of application. 

C. E. Sullivan, a machine account- 
ing specialist, received $300. He de- 
veloped a method for county Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Committees to report farm- 
stored CCC grain ioan settlements. 
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NEW FOIL-WALL SACK—A new multiwall sack featuring aluminum foil 
has been introduced as a standard part of the multiwall line by Hudson Pulp 
& Paper Co. Pictured above, it is being marketed on a regular order basis 
under the name “Foil Wall.” Officials of Hudson Pulp & Paper say that it 
is the first low-cost multiwall sack featuring aluminum foil laminated to 
kraft paper for maximum protection against moisture, odor and gases. 





USDA RELIEF NEEDS 


(Continued from page 11) 





the all purpose wheat flour shall be 
not greater than 11%, and the mini- 
mum protein of the bread flour shall 
be not less than 12%, and the ash 
of the bread flour not more than .48. 

USDA also is requesting offers to 
process CCC-owned corn into 7,905,- 
650 lb. cornmeal for domestic ship- 
ment ex-mill and into 41,053,150 Ib. 
degermed cornmeal for export ship- 
ment ex-mill. The corn to be sup- 


plied for processing shall be yellow 
and of U.S. No. 2 grade, except that 
corn grading No. 3 because of 
cracked kernels may be supplied. 

Offers by letter to process the 
wheat or corn must be received not 
later than 4:30 p.m. (EST) and of- 
fers by wire must be filed not later 
than 4:30 p.m. (EST) Feb. 1 for ac- 
ceptance by CCC, in whole or in 
part, by telegram filed not later than 
12 midnight (EST) Feb. 11. 


BREAD FLOUR (ex-mill on or before March 15, 1957) 
EXPORT. 


East Coast, North of Hatteras 
East Coast, North of Hatteras 


East Coast, North of Hatteras 
West Coast/Gulf 
East Coast/Gulf 


Total 


roar WHEAT FLOUR (ex-mill on or before March I5, 1957) 


EXPOR 
East Coast, North of Hatteras 
East Coast/Gulf 
West Coast/Gulf 
East Coast, North of Hatteras 
East Coast/Gulf 


Total 
**With 10/10's empty. 


REGULAR OR DEGERMED YELLOW CORN MEAL 
DOMESTIC 


eI ee ie 1,250,000 10 
Ria Poe aoa, o sieges wa tnceeete. be 1,250,000 100 
mW inh ece 781016. 0 aiwiale lee ees e ye 4,030,000 100** 
aw wars eviceeenahelaeeiee 47,880,000 100** 
pike a Ae Smid wine waunwerneie,6 600,000 100** 
PR eee ee 55,010,000 

9a enh arash ask lS arie een erei8, Gla 8,853,000 10 
Saad ¢ win Wie CBee sla 9,960,000 10 
Reade oer ehe Malesia eipiere 9,130,500 10 
Bilan weiss $k Ripraveieeceleiei eaves. 279,700 100 
I ee oy i 1,596,000 100 
he denwe dois ps veh wakes 29,819,200 














IC —_—_——Ex-mill on or before Packed in 
Destination Mar. 10, ‘57 Mar. 20, ‘57 April 10, '57 April 20, '57 bags, Ib. 
Alabama, Birmingham ......... 785,000 785,000 5 
\ ; 40,000 40,000 40,000 40,000 100 
Arizona, PROORIS 60s ccecccecs 40,000+ 40,000+ 50 
Arkansas, Little Rock ......... 440,000+ 320,000+ 440,000+* 320,000+ 5 
California, Sacramento ....... 189,000 189, 000+ 5 
Plotida, OFlAnGO .......0.0060 80,800 80,800 5 
é 40,000 40,000 100 
Illinois, Rock Island .......... 80,000 80,000 5 
60,000 60,000 50 
Indiana, Indianapolis ......... 80,000 80,000 5 
Kentucky, Lexington ........... 240,850 240,850 5 
Louisiana, New Orleans ....... 440,000+ 440,000 5 
160,000+ 160,000+ 50 
Maryland, Baltimore .......... 40,000 40,000 5 
Massachusetts, Boston ......... 40,000 40,000 5 
40,000 40,000 50 
Michigan, Detroit ............. 40,000 40,000 5 
Mississippi, Jackson .......... 520,000 520,000 5 
LR Se “ee 70,000 70,000 5 
Montana, Great Falls ......... 20,000+ . 20,000+ 5 
New Mexico, Albuquerque .... 160,000¢ 80,000% 160,0004 80,0004 5 
Oklahoma, Muskogee ......... 360,000 320,000¢ 360,000¢ 320,000¢ 5 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ..... 100,000 100,000 5 
40,000 40,000 50 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh ...... 220,000 220,000 5 
Tennessee, Knoxville .......... 140,000 140,000 5 
ree 480,000+ 480,000% 5 
40, 000+ 40,000* 100 
Virginia, Richmond ............ 160,000 160,000 5 
80,000 80,000 50 
West Virginia, Charleston ..... 960,000 960,000 5 
160,000 160,000 50 
Wyoming, Cheyenne .......... 40,000+ 40,0007 5 
Puerto Rico (Domestic packing, 
expert marking) .......... 760,000+ 760,000* 5 
MEE Saba whepwaeee aes 5,344,800 2,560,850 5,344,800 2,560,850 
DEGERMED YELLOW CORN MEAL (ex-mill on or before March 15, 1957) Packed 
EXPORT— Pounds bags, Ib 
rR TONE: ARE RIN 5 5.6 64.8: Kccimsaldvolb-0 bd eo: a.0ie-0 pire dace veosece 236,000 5 
EN ig ca .nvn:d< 0-5.0,6,49-6 o.0 Ro AG Asie bab Seen awh OSS SSS 4,015,650 5 
ES yA ci dindsing nie aba tae ut oe RkMak RARER Ra See SAREE eh 7,220,500 5 
I xe a avo-a: wie mG Sok Kea actlavel ease MiG aso ad ewe ale Welders a eow 695,000 100 
en ENON ID WURUUDERE: 6c: 3.5:0:5:3.85:5.0.6.0100 o0s.016 e105 neces chase 211,000 100 
od a ee ark ache vate Waive tb eed eA COOK adaalee 23,815,000 100** 
ee ED GO SUNN i ca ca.b.0-o:a sesh bie mid.o b:6edie wro'eeniwwe 2,160,000 100** 
RS Deo os Wd digas ls po s-p:e bowie se oihcaier 8 HIKE Nemo beeen haisineh 2,700,000 100** 
RON aL e net ahem ob aak aaa Wie sebanee see has Cie a eae ar 41,053,150 


+Degermed. $Regular. **With 20/5's empty. 
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U.S. Firesales 
Stock Market Under Attack 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE By Canadians 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- OTTAWA—The USS. “firesale, give- 
ee yA— >. sale, 
— Jan. Jan. away policy” was under attack in 
comes 18, 25, the House of Commons here Jan. 24 
1956-57 1957 1957 . 
High Low Close Close When the Progressive Conservative 
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Ww. C. NICHOLS 


(Continued from page 11) 





derson. Together they read the want 
ads in a Sunday paper. A janitor was 
required in the office of The North- 
western Miller, and Mr. Nichols, in- 
terpreting the word as “custodian,” a 
term with which he was more familiar, 
at once applied for it. William C. 
Edgar, president and editor, inter- 
viewed him, explained what “janitor” 
meant, tried unsuccessfully to per- 
suade him not to take the job, and 
then took him to the Minneapolis 
Club to introduce him to his usual 
luncheon companions. Following that, 
Janitor Nichols removed his yellow 
gloves and spats, hung up his walking 
stick, and donned overalls. His pay 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


was $10 a week. A steam-heating 
boiler explosion and flooded base- 
ment demonstrated his incompetence 
as a janitor, but he soon demon- 
strated his competency in the busi- 
ness office, to which he was then 
promoted. 

Mr. Nichols was briefly in charge 
of The Northwestern Miller’s New 
York and St. Louis branch offices. 
In 1901 he established the Ohio Val- 
ley office in Indianapolis, where he 
remained until 1905. A year later 
he became vice president of the Hill 
Publishing Co. in New York. Six 
months after that he purchased a half 
interest in the Operative Miller, pub- 
lished in Chicago. This proprietor- 
ship ended in a profitable sale and 
he was soon back on the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller. As _ business 
manager, director and ultimately vice 
president, he remained at the Minne- 
apolis office until his retirement. 

Mr. Nichols’ fund of anecdotes of 
his military and police experiences 
was inexhaustible, as was his zest in 
relating them. He had an old soldier’s 
affection for the units in which he 
served, and in particular for the 
Northwest Mounted Police. Next to 
the business with which he was asso- 
ciated, these were the dominant inter- 
ests of his life. He was a familiar 
figure at the Minneapolis Club, which 
he joined in 1908, and in which he 
was accorded an honorary membership 
upon his retirement from business 
life. Few members entered the club’s 
doors as often as “Nick.” That was 
the name (not William Charles) by 
which his friends best knew him. 

Mr. Nichols is survived by his wid- 
ow and a son, John S. who lives with 
his family in Detroit. A daughter, 
Dorothy, predeceased him. 

Funeral services will be at 3 p.m. 
Jan. 31 at Lakewood chapel, Minne- 
apolis. 
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Paul M. Marshall, vice president of 
NSWMA, who assumed the direction 
of the organization at the time of its 
reorganization 10 years ago, was 
given much of the credit for holding 
the association together during its 
formative years and for keeping it 
at its present level of importance. 

Another important topic reviewed 
by the millers is the proposed changes 
in. grain standards. W. H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, re- 
viewed the grain grade revision pro- 
gram. He also reported on proposals 
made by NSWMA to the grain divi- 
sion of the agricultural marketing 
service of USDA. The association fa- 
vors the reduction of minimum mois- 
ture requirements for tough wheat, 
wants the reduction in the percentage 
of wheats of other classes permitted 
in No. 1 and No. 2 grades, wants to 
identify dockage in terms of % per- 
cents, and wants sanitation recog- 
nized as a grading factor. 

At a dinner meeting the evening 
of Jan. 24, the board of directors took 
a strong position to any wage deter- 
mination under the Walsh-Healey act, 
but if such a determination is insisted 
on, the board unanimously voted for 
such a determination on regional 
rates. 

Committee Selected 

A nominating committee to name 
candidates to be elected to positions 
in the organization in the spring, 
was named. It consists of W. J. Simp- 
son, Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co., 
chairman; C. B. Knappen, Jr., Knap- 
pen Milling Co., Augusta, Mich.; Ben- 
ton Savage, Columbia (Tenn.) Mill 


& Elevator Co.; J. L. Rankin, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. F. 
Redding, Asheboro (N.C.) Milling Co. 

During the meeting proper, in a 
report on the application of the 
Walsh-Healey act to the soft wheat 
milling industry, Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., said that 
it appears that a determination in 
the milling industry might be avoided. 
Labor groups are opposed to it, and 
the milling industry generally com- 
plies with minimum wage laws. 

Distribution of wheat flour and 
corn meal in government relief pro- 
grams drew fire at the meeting. A 
resolution was adopted with the pur- 
pose of expressing the organization’s 
opposition to the present domestic 
give-away program of grain products, 
especially flour and cornmeal. Some 
of the reasons for the opposition in- 
cluded the belief that a large per- 
centage of the recipients are not 
needy, such distribution does not re- 
duce surplus supply, and that normal 
channels of distribution are circum- 
vented and wholesale distributors and 
retail grocers are being hurt. The 
resolution requested that the present 
program not be renewed when it ex- 
pires during this year. 

Heading the committee presenting 
the resolution was Dorris J. Nunn, 
Nunn Milling Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Committee members were Tom White, 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, and 
Fred Johnson, Southeastern Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 


During the annual luncheon Mr. 
Skidmore introduced some of the 
members of the staff of the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour Institute, Inc. They in- 
cluded Mr. White, chairman of the 
operating committee; Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, secretary-treasurer, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Miss Alice Jean Bounds, 
Knoxville, Tenn., home economist. 


MNF Represented 


Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Washington, D.C., reviewed the 
Washington situation following the 
luncheon. He believes that President 
Eisenhower will direct his principal 
attention to world affairs in the pur- 
suit of peace and leave domestic af- 
fairs to cabinet members. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon will be a powerful influ- 
ence. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
MNF, Chicago, also spoke. MNF, he 
said, is disappointed that insect con- 
tamination was not added as a grad- 
ing factor to go along with bird and 
rodent contamination. But, he said, 
that he could not see how efforts to 
clean up food products, which he 
said improvement of the grain grades 
constituted, can be opposed. There 
are two factors in the proposed 
changes which will help soft wheat 
millers, he said, and these are the 
requirements to tighten moisture re- 
quirements and restrictions on the 
mixture of wheat of other classes. 


Mr. Steen covered the relief flour 
situation in greater detail, and said 
he does not believe that many con- 
gressmen understand about the num- 
ber of wholesale abuses of the pro- 
gram or realize that surpluses are 
not being reduced. 

Reviewing the discussion on the 
Walsh-Healey program, Mr. Steen 
said that MNF opposes any deter- 
mination for the milling industry. He 
pointed out that nearly all govern- 
ment contracts have gone to mills 
who pay higher than minimum wage 
requirements already, and an enforce- 
ment of minimum wages would tend 
to force the wage rates of some small 
mills to a level out of line with going 
rates in their areas and perhaps put 
them out of business. The determina- 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 

Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 





710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 








tion would hurt the little mill, Mr. 
Steen said, and would be contrary to 
recent government policy which ef- 
fects sympathy for small business. 
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“wheat exports in fiscal 1957 will run 
well over 400 million bushels.” 

The correspondent’s error lay in 
accepting the term ‘‘wheat” as inclu- 
sive of wheat flour. Reasoning from 
this premise he could find no support 
for the Secretary’s optimism, in view 
of the circumstances and statistics 
involved in the wheat export opera- 
tion. Mr. Benson’s misinterpreted 
statement read: “While substantial 
amounts are scheduled for later ship- 
ment, we are now assured that total 
U.S. exports of wheat in fiscal 1957 
will run well over 400 million bush- 
els.” 

It may now be reported that an 
off-the-cuff opinion by a Washington 
authority wholly unassociated with 
the correspondent’s previous mis- 
judgment is to the effect that it is 
doubtful if the entire export program 
for bread grains (and this means, of 
course, wheat and flour) will reach 
the Benson estimate for wheat export 
alone. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 


BUENOS AIRES—tThe wheat crop 
in the Argentine for 1957 has been 
officially forecast at 261,950,000 bu., 
against 191 million last year. This 
means, traders comment, a substan- 
tial amount for export though neigh- 
boring South American countries may 
take a major portion, thus relieving 
competition for other exporters else- 
where. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
‘orrespondent 


WASHINGTON-—Stocks of wheat 
on farms are the lowest since 1941, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
points out in its Jan. 1 crop sum- 
mary. The estimated 293 million 
bushels of wheat on farms Jan. 1 is 
8% below a year earlier and 21% 
less than the average Jan. 1 stocie 
of 368 million bushels. 

The Jan. 1 stocks are equivalent 
to 294% of the 1956 production, 
compared with 34.1% held a year 
earlier and the average of 32.2%. 
About one-fourth of the total wheat 
on farms Jan. 1 was wheat from the 
1956 and earlier crops under govern- 
ment loan, about the same percent- 
age as the previous year. 

The report is puzzling to some 
observers here when measured in 
relation to other official USDA re- 
ports and the recent statement of 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, concerning the _ probable 
year-end supply. 

By varieties it shows that for the 


major areas there is a_ substantial 
reduction for each from last year 
and also below the 10-year average. 

For the soft red wheat states- 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 


Missouri, the farm stocks amount to 
approximately 27.2 million bushels, 
about half of the farm holdings for 
these states a year earlier and also 
below the 10-year average. 

In the major spring wheat states 
of the Dakotas, Montana and Idaho 
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Stocks of Wheat on 


Farms Lowest Since ’41 


the farm stock supply is about nip- 
and-tuck with last year at around 
156 million bushels. 

For the hard winter wheat states, 
farm stocks for Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Utah at the 
farm level are now estimated by 
USDA to show little variance with 
last year. For 1957 for those states 
farm stocks are approximately 69.9 
million bushels; for the same re- 
porting period in 1956 they were 71.9 
million. 

In the Pacific Northwest and Cali- 
fornia farm stocks of wheat as of 
Jan. 1 are said to be 13.5 million 


bushels, against 18.7 million a year 
earlier. 
These farm stocks also include 


wheat held at that level under loan 
commitments to USDA at this time. 


Prices Cause Low Stocks 

The USDA ascribes the low farm 
stocks at this time to ‘‘generally fav- 
orable” prices that have prevailed 
prior to and subsequent to harvest 
and the threat of Food and Drug 
Administration regulations which 
would be effective on shipments of 
farm loan defaults to Commodity 
Credit Corp. from the farm level, if 


those shipments violated sanitation 
standards. 
The USDA comment that FDA 


regulations may have caused more 
than normal off-farm movement of 
wheat by this time does not square 
up with trade and unofficial reports 
concerning animal filth contamina- 
tion of wheat stocks by regions. For 
example, it has heen said that the 
largest incidence of animal filth con- 
tamination occurs in the spring 
wheat belt, yet it is in those states 
where the largest holdings at the 
farm level exist. 

It is generally observed in trade 
quarters that the draw-down on 
farm stocks has occurred because of 
the concentration of Public Law 480 
export authorizations, which has 
concentrated the wheat export move- 
ment into a relatively short period 
this crop year, substantially higher 
than a year ago. This has caused 
exporters to bid for free market or 
farm loan wheat and, as has been 
noted in the red winter wheat belt 
of the Southwest, farmers have been 
taking their grain out of loan to sell 
in the open market. 

Recently Mr. Benson told Con- 
gress that he anticipates as of June 
30, 1957, CCC will hold in its control 
not more than 790 million bushels of 
wheat. 

His operating staff takes issue with 
him. They say their estimates reveal 
the CCC stocks as of that date will 
run as high as approximately 850 
million bushels. The only way they 
can account for the Benson estimate 
is the possible fact that he is includ- 
ing supplies sold but not lifted as of 
the end of the crop year and delay 
in delivering defaults of farm stored 
loans. 


Comparison With Farm Loans 

One can examine the Dec. 15, 
1956 loan report to compare the farm 
loan figures with the farm stock re- 
port as of Jan. 1, 1957. These two 
items never reconcile but they do 
have some rule-of-thumb Value. 

For the soft red wheat states on 
Dec. 15, 1956, USDA reports for 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Missouri, there was held at the farm 
level under loan from the 1956 crop 
the following quantities: Ohio, 450,- 


000 bu.; Illinois, 1.8 million; Indiana, 
673,000; Michigan, 615,000 and Mis- 
souri, 1.5 million. 

The farm stock position report for 
those states showed, however, total 
farm stocks of 27.2 million from 
which must be subtracted more than 
5 million bushels which are held in 
the CCC loan commitment as of 
Dec. 15, leaving a roughly approxi- 
mate free market supply of about 22 
million bushels which may be at- 
tracted from the farm holdings. 

Again comparing the CCC loan 
statement state-wise with the USDA 
farm stock position report, the fol- 
lowing is observed: For spring wheat 
states of the Dakotas, Montana and 
Idaho, with reported farm stocks of 
approximately 155 million bushels, 
the CCC operating report for Dec. 
15, 1956 reveals the farm loan hold- 
ings for those states of nearly 33 
million bushels. 

In the hard winter wheat belt this 
is the relationship between farm 
stocks of Jan. 1, 1957 and the latest 
CCC farm loan report: 

For Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Utah there is reported 
on farms approximately 70 million 
bushels. For those same states it is 
shown that farm loan impoundings 
amounted to more than 11 million 
bushels. 

In the Pacific Northwest and Cali- 
fornia this same comparative base 
reveals that USDA is estimating 
farm stocks for those three states 
as approximately 13.5 million bush- 
els this year, whereas their loan ac- 
count for Dec. 15, 1956 shows im- 
poundings at about six million bush- 
els. 

But the CCC operating report for 
Dec. 15, 1956 shows at that time 
nearly 55 million bushels of wheat 
for those same states were impound- 
ed in the CCC loan account. For the 
purpose of calculating the free 
wheat supply, that quantity must be 
deducted from the approximate 265 


29 


million bushels held on farms in 
these states as of Jan. 1, 1957. 

Roughly it Indicates that the ac- 
tual free wheat supply is about 210 
million bushels for these states, as 
closely as the two official reports of 
different dates can be compared. 

Another feature of this price sup- 
port of USDA is the comment on 
the removal from loan by farmers. 
For all states for the 1956 wheat 
crop through Dec. 15, 1956 farmers 
put approximately 225 million bush- 
els under the loan umbrella and 
withdrew subsequently 36 million 
bushels, leaving a net balance still 
under loan in all states of less than 
190 million bushels. Heaviest with- 
drawals from the 1956 wheat loan 
program were as follows: Washing- 
ton, 10.4 million; Oklahoma, 8 mil- 
lion; Oregon, 4.5 million, and Idaho, 
2.5 million. 

Final reports reaching USDA as 
the wheat loan program draws to a 
close indicate that loan impoundings 
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The Choice re) Medals 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
0008 0, (eam @ OF 


Duluth, Minnesot 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


& WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *it'":® 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















CARGILL @: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Uake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 
Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 

Belmont 


FLOUR 


Jennison Co. 


id of Quality and Service” 


576 6 Groin Seen Minneopelis 1 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
























WALL=ROGALSIY MILLING CO. 


* MES PHERSON, KANSAS ° 





Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











from now to Jan. 31 will be diminish- 
ing. 

Jan. 1 stocks of wheat stored on 
farms were smaller than a year ear- 
lier in all regions except the South 
Atlantic and South Central. Smaller 
farm stocks reflected the generally 
favorable prices that prevailed dur- 
ing and subsequent to harvest and 
the regulations imposed by the Food 
and Drug Administration 

Wet weather at harvest time in 
several northeastern states necessi- 
tated early movement to market as 
high moisture content made the 
grain unsuitable for storage. Larger 
stocks than a year earlier in the 
South Atlantic and South Central 
regions follow rather sharp increases 
in production for most of the states 
in these regions. 

The North Central states account- 
ed for 60% of the U.S. total stocks 
with North Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas holding nearly 44%. In the 
western states, stocks on farms were 
one-third of the U.S. total, with Mon- 
tana holding nearly one-fifth of the 
stocks. The North Central and west- 
ern states accounted for 93% of the 
U.S. stocks with North Dakota and 
Montana stocks representing 46% of 
the total. 

Disappearance of wheat from 
farms during the October-December 
quarter amounted to 124 million 
bushels, above the 107 million moved 
during the same quarter in 1955 but 
less than the average movement for 
the period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baked Foods May 


Use More Honey 


WASHINGTON — Honey may be 
found in, as well as on, more baked 
foods in the future, as a result of 
research by Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, under contract 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This work, aimed at expand- 
ing the use of honey in commercial 
bakery products, shows that substi- 
tuting honey for all or part of the 
sugar in some baked foods adds to 
their color and flavor, and improves 
their texture. 

A method developed in this re- 
search makes use of honey alone to 
sweeten cakes a commercial possibil- 
ity for the first time, the USDA 
claims. 

Cakes with a high concentration of 
honey stay moist and fresh-tasting 
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TOP GROCER WINNER — Richard 
Rein, center, a 17-year-old part-time 
delivery boy for the Franklin Fruit 
Market of Minneapolis, was judged 
the grand prize winner in General 
Mills’ Gold Medal flour election quiz 
for retail grocers. Kermit Paulson, 
left, Twin Cities district manager of 
grocery products for General Mills, 
Inc., presents Richard with a $2,000 
college scholarship he chose from 
four prizes. At right is Bruce Mur- 
ray, manager of the Franklin Fruit 
Market. Richard’s nicknames for the 
two political symbols—the Demo- 
cratic donkey and the Republican 
elephant—were selected as the best 
of the thousands which were entered 
by grocers all over the U.S. 





longer than do cakes made without 
honey. But if more than a third of 
the sugar is replaced, preparing 
cakes by a simple substitution of 
honey for sugar sometimes causes 
difficulty. A reaction of honey acids 
with baking powder as the batter is 
mixed may lead to low cake volume. 
Also, an intense browning reaction 
may occur during baking and give 
the cake a burned color and flavor. 
Extra soda cannot be added to in- 
crease cake volume, because it 
hastens undesired browning. 

The researchers found they could 
control this browning reaction by 
raising the acidity of the cake batter 
in the final stages of baking. To do 
this they used potassium bitartrate 
coated with a stearate, which melts 
and releases the acid near the end 
of the baking time. Excellent cakes 
in which all the sugar was replaced 
by honey were produced by this meth- 
od. Other methods to control brown- 
ing are being studied. 


Honey noticeably added to the 
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Light and Bright - Tart and Sweet 


NEW CHERRY CAKE—February has come to be the time of the year when 


cherry baked foods reach a peak in popularity. 


During February, Durkee 


Famous Foods will introduce a formula and complete merchandising kit for 
Cherry Crisscross Cakes. To help bakers merchandise this subject with their 
customers, Durkee is offering a special sales promotion kit containing full- 
color material and useful selling aids..Included in the kit is a 21 inch by 11 
inch window banner. The same full-color illustration is also available in a nine 
inch by 12 inch self-standing easel card for use on shelves and counter tops. 
Mats of small advertisements feature cherry crisscross cakes as a special 


of the month, which the b 


aker can use in his local newspaper advertisements. 


The formula and the merchandising kits can be obtained from your Durkee 
representative, or by writing to Durkee Famous Foods, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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PLAN CONVENTION—Shown above is the general convention planning 
committee of the New York State Association of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, readying the program for the 1957 convention in Rochester, N.Y., March 
3-5. In the background can be seen some of the “street signs” along “Idea 
Boulevard” demonstrating the interesting approach to merchandising and 


production planning. 





flavor and color of some cookies. 
Because honey gives the cookies a 
chewy quality, only enough to replace 
5% of the sugar was used in crisp 
cookies. Even this small amount gave 
added flavor to sugar cookies and 
vanilla wafers. In chewy cookies, such 
as fruit bars and brownies, honey 
was used to replace over half the 
sugar. 

The bread-making process did not 
need to be altered when honey was 
substituted for sugar in bread and 
rolls in the tests. Honey substituted 
for 6% of the sugar in white breads 
and up to 12% in dark breads im- 
parted a rich flavor and aroma to 
both. 

Honeys from various flower sources 
differ in moisture content, color, 
flavor, acidity and sugar composition. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalla: 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











The Kansas research workers used 
15 types of honey and found that 
only the differences in flavor and 
color affected the baked goods. Al- 
though stronger, darker colored 
honeys, including those from buck- 
wheat and hearts-ease, were not ac- 
ceptable for most baked products, 
they could be used in mixtures with 
light honeys. 

The contract research by Kansas 
State College on honey utilization is 
supervised by the Eastern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service, Phila- 
delphia 18, Pa. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MOHAWK VALLEY 

UTICA, N.Y.—F. Carl Barth, pro- 
prietor of the Red Cherry Pie Shop, 
Utica, has been elected president of 
the Mohawk Valley Retail Bakers 
Assn. 

Robert Hemstrought was elected 
first vice president; Chester Huta, 
second vice president; Louis DiBer- 
nadino, third vice president; Thomas 
Bazan, treasurer; Dale Pardi, record- 
ing secretary; Thomas Watkins, 
corresponding secretary; John Kren- 
itsky, Stanley Wolak, Gerald Rosen- 
blum and John Zajac, directors. 

Richard Morgan, retiring presi- 
dent, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. Charles F. Vogel, 
Utica, former state president, was 
appointed honorary director. 
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of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours. 





Flour mills 6 Amico, Su. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA - 


®OSEDALE 














109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *” 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


FFALO, 
N . , A 














The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 


L. D. 229 


STOCKYARDS STATION 


o- 


ENID 
Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 





FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 ¢ Phone L. D. 98 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manag 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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ervice Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- em 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 


cree 





The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO- ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 





The adleeediae Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 





The Wietition Miller 


Library, for reference and re- 
search, This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS:-:: 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 


service on urgent news. clusive service. Milling and Grain Industries.” e>*~*x 
The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 
| 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO @7<<: 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 





be Basnnpaper Fanly Sern th Che-Northwestern-Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NorRTHWESTERN MILLER * FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFE 


2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 9—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Feb. 21-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 3—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Edgewater Beach 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA © CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 




















for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 





1209 Statler Bldg. 






















Irs 


BIN 


CHECKED 


.. means your 


bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Hotei, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


March 3-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIll.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn. an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 


March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bildg., Atlanta 3. 

March 31-Apr:l 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Ba‘rd, Room 
1134, National Bidg., Dallas, Texas. 

April 19-21—Rocky Mounta‘n Bak- 
ers Assn., Brown Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacifie Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., S:- 
lem, Ore. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Fiour Distributors, Warwick Iote}, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla, 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sce., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Ince., 
Rahway, NJ. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Towa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 














Unitormity 


yours always with... 


cme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND 
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GRAIN EXPORT FINANCING BY 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


CITY VATIONA J 10TH & GRAND + KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 


alt Established 1913 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Cable Address 
CINAT. Kansas City, Mo. 





ATTENTION FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

Please send me full details on your new grain export financing 
plan for grain buyers abroad by return mail. 
Firm Name. 

Address 
City 


NM 








Zone State 





Signed. 





7 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT AT “‘C.N.”’ 


Grain buyers abroad can now arrange for extended term financing on 
grain purchases, with immediate cash payment to the seller in the 
United States. 


We'd be happy to explain the particulars. Just mail the coupon, come 
in or call the Foreign Department at “C.N.” Telephone: HArrison1-1721, 
Kansas City. 
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N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





G Heerengracht 209 
q PL AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


am ig 


Uy i8er 


) 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperget. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 

















IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 
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tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec, Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
103 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 21-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 19-23 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RED STAR OPERATION SOLD 


MILWAUKEE — The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. announced the 
sale of its vinegar division, the Mil- 
waukee Vinegar Co., Cudahy, to 
Richter Vinegar Corp., Manitowoc, 
Wis. A Red Star announcement said 
that vinegar operations “were not 
compatible with the company’s long 
term program of expansion in the 
field of yeasts and related products.” 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


in 





Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 





Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





This life is a round-and-round af- 
fair. People eat animals, animals eat 
smaller animals, smaller animals eat 


vegetables, vegetables eat animal- 
cules, animalcules eat bacilli, bacilli 
eat microbes, and microbes eat us. 
The cannibal takes the short cut. 


¢¢ ¢ 
No man knows his true character 
until he has run out of gas, purchased 
something on the installment plan, 
and raised an adolescent. 


¢¢¢ 


The men from Mars landed in a 
field, marched up to a cow and said: 
“Take us to your president at once!” 


¢¢ ¢ 

“George,’”’ remarked the wife in the 
midst of the housecleaning, ‘this suit 
of yours is so shabby—shall I throw 
it in the ragbag?” 

“Goodness, no,” retorted the hus- 
band, ‘““‘That’s the suit I always wear 
when I go to protest my income tax.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Ancient Babylonian ruins show 
they had flappers. Some of our ruins 
show the same thing. 


¢¢ ¢ 

We just heard a sad story about a 
well-known actress who suffered from 
an inferiority complex. 

“I’m terrible!” she cried to her 
analyst. “I can’t sing, I can’t dance, I 
can’t act, I have no personality. I 
don’t belong in show business.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you quit?” 
suggested the doctor. 

“Quit?” cried the actress. “I’m .a 


star!” 
¢$?¢ ¢ 


They were looking at antiques in 
an out-of-the-way and not too promis- 
ing shop. “This bed,” the antique 
dealer confided, ‘‘actually belonged to 
my great-great-grandmother.” 

“Sure,” said the unbelieving wife, 
“and no doubt one of the beds Wash- 
ington slept in.” 

“Very likely, ma’am,” replied the 
dealer, “though, of course, you'd 
never get Granny to admit that.” 


¢¢¢ 


A committee is a group that keeps 
minutes but wastes hours. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 


New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 

















BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 





f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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U.S. Diets Furnish 
Enough Basic Protein 


Units, Study Reports 
MADISON, WIS.—American diets 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Growers Will 


Meet in February 


LINCOLN, NEB. — The seventh 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers will 


The main address will be given by 
Fred Gurley, president of the Santa 
Fe Railroad. 

A panel discussion on “Parity— Its 
Effect on Agriculture” will open the 
sessions Thursday. J. LeRoy Welsh, 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 






































apparently furnish enough of the chairman of the Commission for In- Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ee | basic protein units, lysine and me- be held here at the Cornhusker Ho- creased Use of Agricultural Products, 
thionine. At least that is the finding tel Feb. 5-8. will be the luncheon speaker. The 
of researchers at the University of The first day of the convention, a address will be given by You can make better bread with 
Wisconsin. According to May S. Rey- Tuesday, Feb. 5, will be devoted to Marvin McLain, marketing expert, | S77NNY KANSAS Flour 
nolds, cs as Baumann, Evelyn Jones registration and committee meetings U.S. Department of Agriculture. Tom 
and Dorothy Steel, nutrition re- “a * Collins, Kansas City banker, will be The WICHITA 
: ’ Wednesday the delegates will be wel- the b t speak 
searcher personnel, the amount of at lB i © DAngue: speaker. Glour Milla Co. 
necessary lysine is 0.4 to 05 grams COmed to the convention by Victor The convention will close with com- 
a day for women. Others report that E. Anderson, governor of Nebraska. mittee reports on Friday. WICHITA, KANSAS 
men require 0.4 to 0.8 grams a day. 
It has been suggested that amino 
acids (protein units) be added to 
human foods to raise the nutritional THESE LEADING FIRMS WERE ADVERTISERS 
level of the population, and for sev- 
eral years nutritionists have been Aeroglide Corp. IN THE 1956 ALMANACK Rice, Daniel F., & Co. ” 
C~ =< 7 trying to pin down the exact require- American Molasses Co. Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 
ment of various amino acids in the Appraisal Service Co. First National Bank Leval & Co., Inc. Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
human diet. Certain of them, called Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Fisher Flouring Mills Co. Loken & Co., a/s Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
“the essential amino acids.” must be Atkinson Milling Co. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. Sheridan Flouring Mills 
ane iid ” Barr Shipping Co. G | Mills. | Macdonald Enai ina C Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
present in the correct amounts to a eee ee a Se wee eae 
stu body eile ts tae tei Bartlett & Co. Grippeling & Verkley Marsh & McLennan, Inc. Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
b Ss to bULIC pro eins Bay State Milling Co. Hallet & Carey Co. Meelunie, N. V. Smith, Sidney, Ltd. 
needed for growth, reproduction, body Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. Harris County Houston Ship Mennel Milling Co., The Smyth & Co., Ross T., Ltd. 
maintenance and regulation. Bunge Corporation Channel Navigation District Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. Springfield Milling Corp. 
Information from several sources Burrus Mills, Inc. Hot Spot Detector Montana Flour Mills Co. Standard Milling Co. 
indicates that the average American Cargill, Inc. Inland Mills, Inc. Nellis Feed Co. Stannard, Collins & Co., Ltd. 
diet—even amon low-income city Chicago Board of Trade International Milling Co. Norenberg & Belsheim Stratton Grain Co. 
fe ‘lies * li 1s h th Commander-Larabee Milling Co. Interstate Grain Corp. Norris Grain Co. Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
a a a ee Se Continental Grain Co. Johansen, Anth., & Co. North Dakota Mill & Elevator Tri-State Milling Co. 
the minimum needed. os Corpus Christi Public Elevator Jones-Hettelsater Con- Novadel Flour Service Division, Uhimann Grain Co. 
The researchers pegged the mini- D.C. A., Inc. struction Co. Wallace & Tiernan Inc. Van Dusen Harrington Div., 
mum amount of methionine needed Early & Daniel Co. Jordan, Omar Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. CF. H. Peavey & Co. 
as less than 0.3 grams when the diet Eckhart Milling Co. Justesen, Brodr. Osieck & Co., v/h wee See wees 
contains generous amounts of an- Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Kimpton, W. S., & Sons Pillman & Phillips White, Bob, & Co. 
other sulfur-containing amino acid Farmers Union Grain King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
called cystine. This amount of me- Terminal Assn. Lamson Bros. & Co. PTC Cable Co. Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
thionine is also well under the 
amounts normally found in diets. 
Women between 19 and 64 years 
of age were hired to participate in e.U€.° Final forms close 
the studies. They either lived in Pla y Ad t g Early : 
groups of two to four in University ce our ver isin March Ist 
apartments with a graduate dietitian y 
in charge, or ate their meals at the Cit + 
metabolism unit in the Home Eco- P: 0 W PIil- [ PT 
nomics building. For 
During the experimental period, the 
women ate only experimental diets. 
Amounts of methionine and lysine in 
their diets were measured in the 
laboratory, and known amounts were 
added to bring dietary levels to = : , : 
points desired for various phases of Where your advertising is seen throughout the Send in your space reservation today _ assure 
; P j . lf ample time in which to prepare your advertising 
the research. ear by all readers of yee 
If the needs of a particular group Y Y The Rorthwestern Miller. copy, which can be accepted not later than March 1. Use 
of people for a specific amino acid Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the the handy space reservation form below. Mail it today. 
are not being met by regular foods, Feed, Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the Features of the 1957 ALMANACK will be 
the needed amount of this amino acid 1957 ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. . e ial 
could be added to one of their com- a: these departments, with their own material, 
mon foods and thus improve their nu- This invaluable reference book will be received by h 
ae ; ‘ ll : : such as 
trition. But if the diet supplied all readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two 
enough of a particular amino acid— Of the April 30, 1957, issue. The new Almanack will 
and this seems to be the case for continue and expand the valuable statistical and infor- FLOUR: GRAIN: BAKING: 
lysine and methionine in the U.S.— mational service regarding crops, production, regulations, Packaging Laws Wheot Standards Stete Belden Lows, _ 
ss , P : . ; ; iti i oduction rn Standards st of Industrial Movies 
such supplementation would not im- ete., for which this annual edition serves as an ever-handy Resaricand tanets  Genlenst Gooden List of Baking Schools 
prove nutrition and could even cause “reference library. World Import Duties Elevator Capacity Latest Census Data 
further nutritional difficulties due to ais ‘ . 
Qe imbelances, researchers reported. Your advertising message will be seen time and FEEDS: FOREIGN: 


again throughout the year in the Almanack as this 
indispensable volume will be retained and referred to 
repeatedly by readers who will be most receptive to your 


Rules Governing Feed Trade Regulations 
Definitions of Grain By-Products Bleaching Flour, 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table Self-rising Flour 
Farm Animal Population Packaging 
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MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & ——— Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 




















Dependability 
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Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Dyox’’ “Novadelox’”’ and ““N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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‘““House of Bread’”’ 


Bethlehem means ‘“‘House of Bread.” 


Is it coincidence that the town so significant in 
religion gained its name from bread? Not at all. 
Bread has been a part of mankind’s deepest emo- 
tions since people first began to build homes. 

General Mills believes that bread will continue 
to signify life’s most important experiences as 
long as the millers of flour and the bakers of 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


bread: continue to keep their product in step with 
the advance of civilization. 

That is why General Mills research staff never 
loses sight of its goal to make tomorrow’s flour 
and bread even better than today’s. 





General 


Mills 


























